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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16. 1858. 


Potes. 
ORIGIN OF THE WORD SUPERSTITION. 
(Continued from 2"* §. v. 125.) 

It is too often lost sight of, that Etymologies are 
matters of history, matters of fact 
course when history fails we must have recourse 
to speculation and conjecture. How deceptive 
the latter is, all students of etymology must be 
aware. Words are generated in infinitely various 
ways, and spring from all the accidents of cir- 
cumstance, and the caprices of fancy. We often 
meet with derivations which we stumble at on first 
sight as being most far-fetched, yet they turn out 
on examination to be historically correct ; and, on 
the other hand, we often meet with derivations 
which at once carry conviction with them, so ob- 
vious, apt, and simple are they, yet on examina- 
tion they prove false.* I feel convinced we shall 
gain more by following up Cicero’s clue than by 
conjectures which have only a certain plausibility 
to recommend them. Let me repeat his account 
of the matter : — 

“ They who used to pray and offer sacrifices whole days 
together, that their children might survive them, were 
called Superstitious, which name had afterwards a wider 
application given to it.” 

In my former Note, to which the present is 
supplementary, I suggested that this extreme 
anxiety on the part of “the Superstitiosi that their 
children might survive them, was probably caused 
by their desire to secure to themselves after death 
the Rites of Sepulture, which the ancients believed 
to be all-important. I shall now proceed to give 
some illustrations of this belief, even though I can- 
not pretend to establish the supposed connexion 
between it and the proceedings of the Supersti- 
tiost. 

Solomon declares in Eccles. vi. 3.: — 

“If aman beget an hundred children and live many 
years, . and that he have no burial; 1 say that an un- 
timely birth is better than he.” 


Bp. Pearson, in treating of the Fifth Article of 


the Creed, has a long and interesting note on the 
subject, of which I sball only extract a part, as 
his work is so accessible and well-known. In 
arguing that Hades is a place and not a state, he 
refers to “the judgment of the ancient Greeks,” 
“ because there were many which they believed to 
be dead, and to continue in the state of death, 
which yet they believed not to be in Hades, as 
* For instance, it might be said that when the doctrine 
of the Soul’s Immortality was first introduced amongst 
the ancient Romans, they who first embraced it, and be- 
lieved that they should survive death, were called Super- 
stites and Superstitiosi, or Survivors. ‘This is far more 
probable than most of the derivations assigned for Super- 
stitio, and yet it has not an historical leg to stand on. 


though of 


| §. America occurs 


those who died before their time, and those whose 


bodies were unburied.” He then proceeds: — 


“ The opinion of the Ancient Greeks in this case is ex- 
cellently expressed by Tertullian, who shows three kinds 
of men to be thought not to descend ad inferos when they 
die; the first, Jnsepulti, the second Aori, the third Biao- 
thanati. ‘Creditum est, insepultos non ante ad inferos 
redigi quam justa perceperint.’— De Anim.c. 56. ‘ Aiunt et 
immatura morte preventas eousque vagari isthic, donec 
reliquatio compleatur statis, quacum pervixissent, si non 
intempestive obiissent.’—Jbid. ‘Proinde extorres infe- 
rum habebuntur, quas vi ereptas arbitrantur, preecipue 
per atrocitates | Sup pliciorum; crucis dico, et securis, et 
gladii, et ferm.’ — Ibid. The souls then of those « shose 
bodies were unburied were thought to be kept out of Hades 
till their funerals were performed; and the souls of them 
who died an untimely or violent death, were kept from 
the same place until the time of their natural death should 
come. Of that of the Jnsepulti, he produceth the exam- 
ple of Patroclus : ‘Secundum Homericum Patroclum funus 
in somnis de Achille flagitantem, quod non alias adire 
portas inferum posset, arcentibus eum longe animabus 
sepultorum.’— bid. 1 he place he intended is Jliad, ¥. 71. 
In the same manner he describes Elpenor, Odyss. A. 51. ; 
where it is the observation of Eustathius: “Or: d6fa Hy rois 
"EAAnot, Tas tev abdrrov Wuyas ph dvapucyvveGat Tais AouTais. 
‘i, egimus praeterea in sexto ir ,-—— animas vagas 
esse,’ says Servius on neid, iii. 67. The place ‘which he 
intended, I suppose, is this; 

‘ Hee omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba est ; 

Portitor ille Charon; hi, quos vehit unda, sepulti, 

Nec ripas datur horrendas nec rauca fluenta 

Transportare prius, quam sedibus ossa quierunt, 

Centum errant annos, volitantque hee littora circum.’ 

Virg. En. vi. 325, 
Thus he is to be understood in the description of the fune- 
ral of Polydorus, n. iii. 62.: 
‘Ergo instauramus Polydoro funus, et ingens 
Aggeritur tumulo tellus, — animamque sepulcro 
Condimus,’ 


Not that anima does here signify the body, as some have 
observed; but that the soul of Polydorus was at resi, 
when his body had received funeral rites, as Servius: 
‘Legimus preterea in sexto insepultorum animas vagas 
esse, et hinc constat non legitime sepulfum fuisse. Rite 
ergo, reddita legitima sepultura, redit anima ad quietem 
sepulcri,’ saith Servius, 2n. iii. 67. ; or rather, in the sense 
of Virgil, ad quiete m inferni, according to the petition of 
Palinurus, 4£n., vi. 37. : 
‘ Sedibus ut saltem placidis in morte quiescam.’ 

And that the soul of Polydorus was so wandering about 
the place where his body lay unburied, appeareth out of 
Euripides in Heeuba, v. 30.; and in the 7roades of the 
same poet, this adn, or erratio vagabunda insepultorum is 
acknowledged by the chorus, v. 1073. And when their 
bodies were buried, then their souls passed into Hades, to 
the rest. So was it with Polydorus, and that man men- 
tioned gin the history of the philosopher Athenagoras, 
whose umbra or phasma walked after his death.’— Plin. 1. 
vii. Epist. 27. This was the case of the Jnsepulti.” — Bp. 
Pearson, Dobson’s ed. 1847, pp. 353-355. 

See also the work on Pompeii (one of the L. E. 
K. series), Lond. 1831-2, in which,in the chapter on 
Tombs, this subject is treated of at some length. 

In the narrative of the sufferings of Byron and 
the crew of H. M. ship “ Wager” on the coast of 
a curious illustration of the 
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wide prevalence of those ideas which lie at the eo stages of their education — struck on the deepest 
1 


root of the word Superstition: — 
“ The reader will r ber the sh ful rioting, mu- 
tiny, and recklessness which disgraced the crew of the 
ager;’ nor will he forget the approach to cannibalism 
and murder on one occasion. These men had just re- 
turned from a tempestuous navigation, in which their 
hopes of escape have been crushed; and now what 





thoughts disturbed their rest — what serious consultations | 
were they which engaged the attention of these sea-beaten | 


men? Long. before Cheap’s Bay had been left, the body 
of a man had been found on the hill named ‘ Mount 
Misery.’ He was supposed to have been murdered by 
some of the first gang who left the island. This body had 
never been buried, and to such a neglect did the men now 
ascribe the storms which had lately afflicted them; nor 
would they rest until the remains of their comrade were 
placed beneath the earth, when each evidently felt as if 
some dreadful spell had been removed from his spirit. 
Few would expect to find many points of resemblance 


between the Grecian mariners of the heroic ages who | 


navigated the galleys, described by Homer, to Troy, and 
the sailors of George II.; yet here, in these English sea- 
men, was the same feeling regarding the unburied dead 
which prevailed in ancient times.” * 

The Desire for Posterity, though it seem per- 
haps hardly sufficient to account for the acts of 
the Superstitiosi, is so deeply implanted in the 
human heart, and is so connected with Man's in- 


rds of his nature, and made him blend with every 
ame of the Future, the keen sense of the continuance 
(so to speak) of his own existence in the good and evil 
fortunes of his children, and to unite the thought of them 
with the yet more solemn feeling, with which he was at 
all times wont to regard ‘ the blessing ’ of ‘a whole house 
transplanted entire from Earth and Heaven, without one 
failure.’” — Dr. Arnold’s Life. 


This passage reminds one of what the Son of 
Sirach says : — 


“He that teacheth his son grieveth the enemy; and 
before his friends he shall rejoice of him. Though his 
father die, yet he is as though he were not dead, for he 
hath left one behind him that is like himself. While he 
lived, he saw and rejoiced in him; and when he died, he 
was not sorrowful. He left behind him an avenger 
against his enemies, some that shall requite kindness to 
his friends.” —- Ecclus. xxx. 3—6. 

Bacon (Essay SEee,) | uses similar language 
with regard to Friends : 

ms . It was a sparing speech of the Ancients to say, 
‘ That a Friend is another himself ;’ for that a Friend is 
far more than himself. Men have their time, and die 
many times in desire of some things which they prin- 
cipally take to heart; the bestowing of a Child, the 
finishing of a Work, or the like. If a man have a true 


| Friend, he may rest almost secure that the care of those 


stinctive longing and striving after Immortality, | 


that, after all, it may possibly have been their 
ultimate and only motive; especially when we 
consider the eccentricities of Paganism and of all 


religious fanaticism on the one hand, and the in- ° 
= . | to the Senate, in the words of the Superstitiosi : 


tense humanity and domesticity of minds such as 


things will continue after him; so that a man hath, as it 
were, two lives in his desires.” 

In the same Essay, Bacon mentions that Septi- 
mius Severus had such a friendship for Plantianus, 


| that he preferred him to his own son, and wrote 


Dr. Arnold's, on the other hand. Of the latter it 


has been said : — 


. on | 
* All persons have their whole and centre, to which | 
P 


their tastes and feelings attach. Arnold’s whole was the 
house, the oixca, the family. . . . A family was a temple 
and church with Arnold, —a living sanctuary and focus 
of religious joy,—a paradise, a heaven upon earth. It 
was the very cream of human feeling and sentiment, and 
the very well-spring of spiritual hopes and aspirations. 
He thought and he taught, and he worked and he played, 


and he looked at Sun, and Earth, and Sky, with a do- | 


mestic heart. The horizon of family life mixed with 
the skiey life above, and the Earthly Landscape melted, 
by a quiet process of nature, into the Heavenly one.” ¢ 


Dr. Arnold himself declared : — 


“*T do not wonder that it was thought a great misfortune 
to die childless in old times, when they had not fuller lig ght 
— it seems so completely wiping a man out of existence. 

The anniversaries of domestic events — the passing away 
of successive generations—the entrance of his sons on the 


* See Tales of Adventure by Sea and Land, London, 
James Burns, 1847, p. 121. , 

+ “It is the demand of nature itself, ‘ What shall we 
do to have Eternal Life?’ The Desire of Immortality 
and of the Knowledge of that whereby it may be attained, 
is so natural unto all men, that even they which are not 
persuaded that they shall, do notwithstanding wish that 
they might, know a way how to see no end of life. A 
longing, therefore, to be saved, without understanding 
the true way how, hath been the cause of all the Super- 
stitions in the world.”—Hooker, Serm. ii. jl 23. 

t The Christian Remembrancer, 1844, vol. viii. p. 562. 


“ T love this man so well, that I wish he may over- 
live me.” 

As Mg. Farrer (2™ S. v. 243.) has kindly di- 
rected my attention to an inscription, quoted by 
Taylor in his Civil Law, in which are the words 
“Infeliciss. Parens Afflictus Preposteritate,” I 
should be glad to know whether there are similar 
inscriptions on record ? ErrRionnacu, 


“ ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS :” 
BYRON AND RIDGE, HIS FIRST PRINTER. 
As affecting the accuracy of literary history, it 
may be worth while to correct a mistake into 


| which Moore, in his Life of Byron, has, I believe, 


fallen, i in connexion with his account of the publi- 
cation of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
In 1806 Lord Byron, being on a visit at South- 
well, employed Mr. Ridge, a bookseller at the 
neighbouring town of Newark, to print, “ merely 
for the perusal of a few friends to whom they are 
dedicated,” a few copies of Fugitive Pieces in 
verse ; and who, adds the noble author, “ will look 
upon them with indulgence: and as most of them 
were composed between the age of fifteen and 
seventeen, their defects will be pardoned or for- 
gotten in the youth and inexperience of the 
writer.” “Of this edition,” says Moore, “ which 
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was a quarto, and consisted but of a few sheets 
(66 pages), there are but two, or at most three 
copies in existence.” One of these is before me, 
and contains some corrections in the author's 
autograph. The few copies of this unambitious 
brochure having been disposed of as presents “to 
those friends at whose request they were printed,” 
a second edition, omitting some of the original 
pieces, and comprising others recently written, 
was printed and published by Ridge under the 
title of Hours of Idleness. It was this work, as is 
well known, that provoked the flippant notice in 
the Edinburgh Review ; and this latter, in retalia- 
tion, the dashing satire of English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. Byron's time at Newstead, 
where he was residing during the autumn of 1808, 
was, according to Moore, “ principally occupied in 
enlarging and preparing his satire for the press ; 
and with the view, perhaps, of mellowing his own 
judgment of its merits, by keeping it some time 
before his eyes in a printed form, he had proofs 
taken off from the manuscript by his former pub- 

lisher at Newark:” a most roundabout and un- 
" likely proceeding this may well have been deemed 
by almost every person except he who has re- 
corded it,—adducing the practice of Wieland, 
and other German authors, as a precedent. What- 
ever may be admitted or denied relative to the 
noble poet's alleged design of thus “ mellowing his 
judgment,”— and surely the epithet was never 
less happily applied than to the character and 
works of Byron at any and every period of his 


life,—I am assured, on good authority, that Ridge | 


never printed a line of the poem in any way. The 
manuscript was, indeed, given to the “ publisher 
at Newark,” as frankly and unconditionally as 


the Hours of Idleness had been given two years | 


previously ; and it would doubtless have been 
issued from the same press, and the profits have 
gone into the same pocket, had not old Ben 


Crosby, of Stationers’ Court, to whom, as Ridge’s | 


London agent, the copy was shown, smelled, if not 
gunpowder, at least half a dozen libels in it,— 
persuaded his correspondent to follow his own 
determination to have nothing to do with so dan- 
gerous a production. It was ultimately printed 
by Sherwin, and Ais proofs Byron may have kept 
by him some time; and, as was likely, greatly 
altered after the matter was thus “ made up.” 
While on this subject, I may remark that there 
are two or three allusions to the worthy Newark 


appellation, however, of “ Newark pirate,” which 


his lordship elsewhere uses on the supposition that 
Ridge had reprinted the Hours of Idleness in spite 
of the author's inhibition, implies a more serious 
charge. The simple fact in this case is, that as 
the book sold, Ridge told his lordship that the 
edition was “just out;” meaning, as every pub- 
lisher in similar circumstances does mean, not 
literally that there were no copies on hand, but 
that it was time to commence reprinting. Byron, 
however, resolved to terminate the issue with the 
current edition. Meanwhile, Ridge not only sold 
all the made-up copies, but, as he told his lordship, 
had “reprinted some sheets to make up the few 
remaining copies” of a book which he had been 
led, and was entitled, to regard as being his own 
property as much as Childe Harold could have 
belonged to Murray after it was given to him by 
the author. How trivial in its origin, and base- 
less in reality, was the grave charge of “ piracy” 
in this case; and how little Lord Byron, even at 
the time, meant to reflect upon his respectable 
neighbour and printer, is illustrated by the fact 
that, as long as he remained in England, when 
visiting Newstead, he used to testify his respect 
by calling and purchasing a few books at the shop 
in Newark. And so little, on the other hand, did 
Ridge or his family suspect the existence of any 
feeling or expression like those alluded to, that 
one of them who happened to be in London in 
1819, was, I believe, the first person to give Mur- 
ray the information of surreptitious editions both 
of the Hours of Idleness and Bards and Reviewers 
being in the press; and the publication of which 
was, in consequence, immediately restrained by 
an injunction from the Lord Chancellor. ‘ 
Rotherwood. 





THE “SETTE COMMUNI AT VICENZA,” THE PER- 
SISTENCE OF “RACES,” AND THE “ POLYGENE- 
sis” OF MANKIND. 

Amongst the “ Facts and Scraps” of a contem- 
porary of “ N. & Q.” I find the following : — 

“ Serre Communi at Vicenza. — This singular com- 
munity descended from those stragglers of the invading 
army of the Cimbri and Teutones, which crossed the Alps 
in the year of Rome 640, who escaped amid the almost 


| complete extermination of their companions under Ma- 


printer of a not very complimentary character in | 


the Byron Letters, published by Moore. As for 


the harsh epithet which the noble poet applies to | 


his printer for mistaking one word of “a hand- 
writing which no devil could read,” of course he 
deserved that, as every author — especially if his 


autograph be as crabbed as mine—must admit: | 


and as even Mr. Murray's clever typos were often, 
in no mild terms, admonished to recollect! The 


rius, and took refuge in the neighbouring mountains, 
presents (like the similar Roman colony on the Transyl- 
vanian border) the strange phenomenon of a foreign race 
and language preserved unmixed in the midst of another 
people and another tongue for,the space of nearly 2,000 
years. They occupy seven parishes in the vicinity of 
Vicenza, whence their name is derived; and they still 
retain, not only the tradition of their origin, but the sub- 
stance and even the leading forms of the Teutonic lan- 
guage, insomuch that Frederick 1V. of Denmark, who 
visited them in the beginning of the last century, 1708, 


| discoursed with them in Danish, and found their idiom 


perfectly intelligible. We may be permitted to refer to 
the very similar example of an isolated race and language 
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which subsisted among ourselves down to the last gener- 
ation, in the Baronies of Forth and Bargie, in the omy 
of Wexford in Ireland. The remnant of the first English 
or Welsh adventurers under Strongbow, who obtained 
lands in that district, maintained themselves through a 
long series of generations, distinct in manners, usages, 
costume, and even language, and both from the Irish 
pepeetien. and, what is more remarkable, from the Eng- 
ish settlers of all subsequent periods.” 

It would be an amusing book that should con- 
sist of the innumerable “ facts,” which, once as- 
serted, are endlessly repeated — though proved to 
be false; and the multitude of “scraps” which 
are, for the same reason, as worthless as the “ cast- 
off garments” for which the importunate Jew 
clamours on Monday mornings with his sonorous 
“ Aul clo.” * 

Exactly thirty years ago the Count Benedetto 
Giovanelli proved that these so-called Cimbri and 
‘Feutones —the representatives of a remnant that 
escaped the sword of Marius—were merely a 
colony of Germans, in the true ethnological sense 
of the word, who settled in Italy during the reign 
of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who died in 
the year of Our Lord 526! (Dell’ Origine dei 
Sette e Tredeci communie d' altre Popolazioni Ale- 
manne abitanti fra Adige e la Brenta nel Trentino, 
nel Veronese, e nel Vicentino. Memoria del C. 
Benedetto Giovanelli, Trento, 1828.) And in 
1829, M. W. F, Edwards, in his brochure Des 
Caractéres Physiologiques des Races Humaines, 
p- 107. et seg., superadded his own valuable ex- 
perience to the archwological investigations of 
Giovanelli, as follows : — 

“TI cannot dismiss the subject of Italy without speaking 
of a tribe whose ancestors are supposed to have played a 
conspicuous part in history. In the mountains of the 
Vicentino and Veronese territory there exists an exotic 

pulation. It is considered to be a remnant of the 

imbri vanquished by Marius; it even goes by that 


name, or that of the inhabitants of the ‘Seven or the | 


Thirteen Communi,’ according to the province in which 
the tribe happens to be situated. I had reason, on all ac- 
counts, to wish to become acquainted with them, .. . It 
is said that a king of Denmark paid-them a visit, and 
acknowledged them to be his fellow-countrymen. If they 


really spoke a Danish dialect, and were yet the descend- | 


ants of the Cimbri vanquished by Marius, their affinity 
with the Galli called Aimris could scarcely subsist, — 
unless we suppose that, even at the time of Yering, they 
had already changed their language, — an opinion which 
you [he is addressing Amédée Thierry], 1 think, would 
reject. Before approaching them, I was convinced that 
they could not— even on that hypothesis — have issued 
from the Cimbric Chersonesus. At Bologna, Mezzofante 
had shown me a specimen of their language — the Lord’s 
Prayer: and far from being Danish, it was such easy 
German, that I understood every word of it at once. 
When I arrived at Vicenza, and subsequently at Verona, 
the advanced state of the season prevented me from ex- 
tending my journey into the mountains. Count Orti, of 


~* The reader may probably remember Byron’s detec- 
tion of “blunders” in Lord Bacon’s Apothegms. See 


Byron’s Works, vol. xvi, 120., ed. 1833, In this edition 
the Index-reference to this matter is wrong, being vol. 
xv. instead of xvi. 








Verona, had the kindness to collect for me a few of these 
mountaineers, who frequently visit that city. I there- 
fore both saw and heard them speak. If I was not war- 
ranted in coming to any conclusion from their features, 
on account of the smallness of their number, I could, at 
least, form a judgment respecting the nature of their lan- 
guage. I addressed one of them in German; he replied 
in his own language, and we understood each other per- 
fectly. I was thus convinced that their dialect is Ger- 
manic, and in no respect whatever Scandinavian. A 
comparison of the languages alone was sufficient to con- 
vince me that they could not be a remnant of the Cimbri 
of Marius. 1 was then unacquainted with the historical 
researches which Count Giovanelli had just published re- 
specting these supposed Cimbri. Induced by similar 
reasons to these which I have stated, and others which I 
omit, Count Giovanelli consulted the authors who wrote 
during the epoch of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, for the purpose of finding the traces of any Ger- 
man people who might have established themselves in 
these regions before the invasion of the Lombards, In 
these writers he found authentic documents attesting that 
establishment and its epoch. Ennodius, in his Panegyric 
of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, in Italy, addresses 
| the following words to the latter: ‘Thou hast received 
| the Germans within the confines of Italy, and thou hast 
established them without prejudice to the Roman pro- 
prietors of the land. Thus this people has found a king 
in the place of the one whom it deserved to lose. It has 
become the guardian of the Latin Empire, whose fron- 
tiers it had so often ravaged: it has been fortunate in 
abandoning its own country, since it has thus obtained 
the riches of ours? ’* A letter of Theodoric, king of Italy, 
written by Cassiodorus, and addressed to Clovis, king of 
the Franks, explains the cause and the circumstances of 
immigration: —‘ Your victorious hand has vanquished 
the German people, struck down by powerful disasters ; 
. » » but moderate your resentment against those unfor- 
tunate remnants of the nation, — for they deserve pardon, 
since they have sought an asylum under the protection 
of your relatives. Be merciful towards those who in their 
terror have hidden themselves in our confines. . . . Let 
it suffice that their king has fallen, together with the 
pride of his nation.’¢ After these formal historical 
vouchers, it is evident that these supposed Cimbri are 
Southern Germans belonging to the confederation of the 
Allemanni, whose name was subsequently extended to 
the people of all Germany.” 


It is much to be regretted that Edwards did 
not yisit this isolated people, so as to give to 
Ethnology those important details which it craves, 
| respecting the persistence of Races through an 
immense lapse of time. But, after all, what is 
this persistence of only some 1300 years com- 
pared with that of the Hebrew Race — which has 











* “ Quid quod a te Allemannie generalitas intra Italia 
terminos sine detrimento Romane possessionis inclusa 
est, cui evenit habere regem, postquam meruit perdidisse. 
Facta est Latialis custos Imperii, semper nostrorum po- 
pulatione grassata. Cui feliciter cessit fugisse patriam 
suam, nam sic adepta est soli nostri opulentiam.”— Opera, 
311. ed. 1611. 

+ Allemannicos populos, causis fortioribus inclinatos, 
victrici dextri subdidistis, etc. Sed motus vestros in 
fessas reliquias temperate; quid jure gratie merentur 
evadere, quos ad parentum vestrorum defensionem re- 
spicitis confugisse. Estote illis remissi qui nostris finibus 
celantur exterriti, etc. Sufficiat illum regem cum gentis 
su superbia cecidisse.” — Cassiod. Var., |. ii, 41, 
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defied foreign contact for more than 3000 years, 
in the midst of trials and oppression which would 
have been more than sufficient to merge anything 
human out of sight — had that been possible in 
the matter of “ Race” when all the conditions 
required for its persistence exist? In every re- 
gion of the globe the Jew stands prominently 
forth proudly persistent in the lineaments, man- 
ners, and customs—and even the language of 
his race —in spite of its modern form rendered 
necessary by contact with the nations — the 
“ Gentiles ” — who, in their endless mixture and 
hybridity, are but as infants of a day in pedigree, 
when compared with the sons of Abraham in the 
mythic ages of earth. Indeed two very deter- 
mined American writers on Ethnology in general 
and the persistence of “races” in particular, do 
not hesitate to say that “the Jews are living 
testimonies that their type has survived every 
vicissitude ; and that it has come down, century 
by century, from Mesopotamia to Mobile, for at 


least 5500 years, unaltered, and save through. 


blood-alliance with Gentiles, unalterable,” * 

It is very significant of the interest that the 
mind takes in such ethnological facts when we 
find such instances as above given, respecting the 
Sette Communi, quoted as “ wonders,” or, at least, 
as “things not generally known,” and note- 
worthy: but Ethnology points deliberately to 
many facts of the kind — seeming to point to a 
law of Nature, by which, if she permits the union 
of the distinct though proximate human * varie- 
ties,” “ races,” or “ species” (as some will have 
it), she does so on certain stringent conditions, 
both as to the persistence of one of the uniting 
human equivalents, and as to the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral characteristics of the resulting 
hybrid. This extremely interesting question is 
very old; it has lately given rise to much con- 
troyersy ; and will probably not be decided before 
the next two thousand years — since the “ facts,” 
even if clear as noonday, will always be open to 


| Perhaps a little philosophical caution and mo- 


question, because the deductions drawn from 


them are pronounced to be at variance with es- 


tablished religious opinions or matters of faith. | 


(See, amongst other works, Types of Mankind, 
and Indigenous Races of the Earth, by Nott and 
Gliddon.) 

At some future period — such as I have indi- 
cated — these teachings of Ethnology may pro- 
bably be found to be not contrary to the tenets 
of Religion, but equally available as arguments in 
“ Natural Theology,” as those supplied by As- 
tronomy and Geology (both iaaatl denounced ) 
to our orthodox Bridgewater Treatises. It must 
be admitted, however, that the “ polygenist ” 
advocates are rather intemperate in expounding 
their views—though not without provocation. 





* Types of Mankind, by J.C. Nott, M.D., and G. R. 
Gliddon, p. 141., ed. 1857, 


desty would better serve their arguments, and 
procure a rational examination of their facts. 
Violence damages even the cause of Truth. On 
the other hand, we must remember that all is 
progress in the study of God’s works throughout 
Creation. Man may cooperate,—but his resistance 
will not avail him. Truth lives for ever by its 
own vitality. Meanwhile, it is not difficult to 
show that the doctrine of a “ polygenesis,” or 
plurality of “ species” in the human population 
of the globe, is not at variance with the teach- 
ings of Religion on that vital point which, — it has 
been assumed, — necessitates the “ monogenesis ” 
or unity of the human species—I mean the Atone- 
ment. Indeed, this objection was met and ably 
answered two hundred years ago by Isaac Peyrére, 
a learned Protestant divine in his elaborate Pre- 
Adamite, or Men before Adam, lib. v. c. ix.— 
rinted, in Latin, in 1655, and translated into 
English in 1656. After elaborating his subject 
to the utmost; after advancing proofs of all kinds 
to uphold his belief, Peyrére comes to the point 
in question, and shows “how the imputation of 
the sin of Adam was imputed backward, and 
upon the predecessors of Adam — by a mystery 
provided for their salvation, —how the prede- 
cessors of Adam could be saved ;” — and, conse- 
quently, how the descendants of such other races 
must be included in Adam’s guilt and its atone- 
ment. He says:— 

“ But how could the sin of Adam be imputed backward 
[i.e to other races]? And how could death reign back 
upon those that were already dead? It ought not to 
seem a wonder to any that the sin of Adam was imputed 
backward, considering what I have often inculcated, that 
the faith of Abraham — according to the consent of all 
divines —was imputed to the predecessors of Abraham, 
though dead ; — and that Christ was imputed to all, both 
before himself and Abraham, though dead and buried,” 

Peyrére has a great deal more to say on the 
subject: but this argument alone seems fully to 
rebut that objection against the admission of a 
polygenesis of mankind.* 

* Isaac de la Peyrére was a native of Bourdeaux. His 
book was condemned and refuted. It contains much that 
is interesting and worthy of attentive perusal —as the 
first systematic attempt to deduce the polygenesis-hypo- 
thesis from the Bible itself. He was imprisoned by the 
Spanish Inquisition in the Netherlands, — appealed and 


| went to Rome,—became a Catholic or at all events * con- 


formed,”—but continued secretly to write and speak about 
his Pre-Adamites to the day of his death. (Bayle, Diet. 
“ Peyrére.”) Gliddon, in his tremendous treatise entitled 
“ The Monogenists and Polygenists” (Indigenous Races 
of the Earth), refers to Peyrere’s book amongst the other 
numberless references which oppress his argument; but 
had he read the book ? If so, it seems strange that he 
did not quote more than one passage which no modern 
“ polygenist” can surpass in logical pertinence, as an 
appeal to common sense in support of his views, Peyrbre, 
like some few others, “ was born before his time.” The 
title of his book points to the theological range of his me- 
ditations :—“ Men before Adam, or, A Discourse upon the 
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Elsewhere (in Man all the World Over, now in 
reparation), I have unfolded and examined this 
ypothesis in all its bearings. I must here con- 

tent myself with the remark that the ‘“ Mono- 
genesis” opinion is but feebly defended on scien- 
tific grounds. Dr. Prichard’s reasonings are mere 
plausibilities, which his numerous facts plainly 


contradict ; and one of the latest advocates in the | 


same vein (M. Hollard, De ’ Homme et des Races 
Humaines) favours us with abstractions which re- 


quire us to beg the question at every step. For | 


instance, he asks : — 

“If there be a wide difference between the Caucasian 
and the Negro-type, is there not also a wide difference 
between the climate of the temperate zone and that of 
equatorial Africa? ” 

The “ polygenist” might answer this question 
by simply saying:—Of course there is— and 
that is precisely the reason why there should be 
as wide a difference between the Man of the re- 
spective “ stations” as between their other ani- 
mals and plants —considering the wonderful 
fitness and adaptation, wisdom and bounty, every- 
where apparent throughout Creation — as God 
has willed it. The question must indeed be 
thoroughly and honestly studied. 


12th, 13th, and 14th verses of the fifth chapter of the 


Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans. By which | 


it is proved that the first men were created before Adam.” 
He contends (b. ut. c. i.) that Adam was only “ author 
of the lineage of the Jews,” and “ proves” it from the 
narrative of Genesis. Frederick Klee, a recent writer, 
supposes Adam to be the progenitor of the “ Caucasian 
race” only (Le Deluge, 191.), and “ proves,” in like 
manner, from the Bible and other sources, that other 
men existed at the time of Adam, appealing to “ the 
ancient literature” of the Indians, Persians, Babylonians, 
and Egyptians. (Jb. c. iii.) Indeed it is difficult, other- 
wise, to see how Cain could build a city, as recorded—to 
say nothing of the murderer’s apprehension : —“ And it 
shall come to pass that every one that findeth me shall 
slay me.” (Gen. iv. 14.17.) It seems that had he not 
known there were other men besides the members of his 
own family, he would have felt safer at a distance from 
those whom he had offended. See Bayle, Dict. “ Cain.” 

I would add, that after all, the main difficulty of the 
question, as to its scientific point of view, is in the ar- 
bitrary definition given to the term “ species.” Why 
not reject it altogether, and speak of the Genus Homo, 
including numerous “ types,” as suggested by the Ame- 
rican Ethnologists ?—each type being wisely adapted to 
its “ station” by the Creator: — for, contrary to the very 
common opinion, nothing is more certain than that man is 
no “.cosmopolite ” in the absolute or physical sense of the 
word —and that his migrations involve him in physical 
penalties varying in severity according to the changes 
to which he is subjected by force or the restless yearnings 
of his dominant will or caprice, Of course to infer that 
such difference of “type” involves a justification of 
slavery would be monstrous. Each type is adapted ac- 
cording to the will of the Creator to its proper function 
in the world’s economy —and, as such alone, must be 
equal to any other in His sight, who “ is no respecter of 
persons.” (Acts, x. 84.) “ Then Peter opened his mouth 
and said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons.” 


[24 §. VI. 146,, Ocr. 16. °58, 


After many years of a laborious life spent in the 
investigation of Ethnology — after compiling the 
most comprehensive work on the subject in exist- 
ence — Dr. Prichard hesitated at last to affirm 
the unity of the Human Species, if he did not 
indirectly deny it in his last edition —concluding 
his great labours by adopting Astruc’s proposed 
elucidation of the Book of Genesis — and showing 
its “fragmentary character” —a subject subse- 
quently developed by Luke Burke, apparently in 
a very conclusive manner. (Prichard, Researches, 
v. 560., ed. 1847; Astruc, Conjectures sur les Mé- 
moires Originaux dont il parait que Moyse s'est 
servi, &c.; Luke Burke, Ethnolog. Journal, 197. ; 
and ef. Rask, Den eldeste Hebraiske Tidsregning 
indtil Moses, §c.) Now, if the ancient belief in a 
polygenesis of Mankind be probable from Genesis 
as it stands, it amounts to a demonstration if the 
order of the text be “rectified” according to 
these suggestions, which seem to remove all con- 
tradictions from the inspired narrative, without 
interfering with its integrity.* The impression 
left on my mind after reading Dr. Prichard’s 
book is, that he could not, at last, resist the poly- 
| genesis-hypothesis, but felt compelled to shrink 
from the acknowledgment. Had he become ac- 
quainted with Peyrére’s reconciling arguments, 
perhaps he would have treated the monogenesis- 
opinion as he treats the recorded “great longevity 
of the ante-Abrahamic patriarchs” —namely, that 
it “is founded on a mistake in the interpretation 
of numbers or numerical signs” (v. 568.). But 
his laudable prudence did not permit him to 
make this averment without a preliminary dis- 
sertation to prove that his disbelief in this respect 
was allowable, and not heretical (ib. 562.) The 
American ethnologists animadvert as follows on 
Dr. Prichard’s apparent inconsistencies : — 


“ Prichard’s capacious mind, like that of all conscien- 
tious inquirers, was progressive; and those who really 
know the various editions of his ‘ Researches,’ cannot fail 
to admire how quickly he dropped one hypothesis after 
another, until his last volume closes with a complete 
abandonment of the unity of Genesis itself.” (Gliddon, 
op. cit, 441.) 





* Astruc’s discovery, in 1753, was received as a bold 
paradox :— it is now adopted by all the enlightened 
critics of Germany. See Ernest Renau, Histoire des 
Langues Sémitiques, p. 117, et seg. ed. 1858. The different 
documents” or distinct “fragments” united but not 

| assimilated in a continued text,” may be designated by 
| the different names of the Deity as rendered in the Eng- 
lish version. Where the word Llohim occurs in the He- 
brew, it is constantly translated into God ; —Jehovah- 
Elohim, the Lord God ;— and Jehovah, the Lord. There 
is but one exception to this rule in the early portion of 
Genesis. In the Ethnological Journal above quoted, the 
reader will find a reconstruction of the text according to 
this indication alone—all the portions being brought 
together according to the name given to the Creator, and 
| forming distinct and continuous narratives of the same 
| events. 
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Again :— | 
“Had he lived but two years longer, until the mighty | 
discoveries of Lepsius were unfolded to the world, he 
would have found that the honourable occupation of his 
long life had been only to accumulate facts which, pro- 
perly interpreted, shatter everything he had built upon 
them. In the preface to vol. iii. he says: —‘If it should 
be found that, within the period of time to which histori- 
cal testimony extends, the distinguishing characters of 
human races have been constant and undeviating, it 
would become a matter of great difficulty to reconcile this 
conclusion [the unity of all mankind] with the inferences 
already obtained from other considerations.’ In other 
words, if hypotheses and deductions drawn from analo- 
gies among the lower animals, should be refuted by well- 
ascertained facts, demonstrative of the absolute indepen- 
dence of the primitive types of mankind of all existing | 
moral and physical causes, during several thousand years, 
Prichard himself concedes that every argument hereto- | 
fore adduced in support of a common origin for human 
families must be abandoned.” (Nott, Types, 56.) 

Now, we possess the correct copy of an ancient 
Egyptian drawing, of the fifteenth century B.c., 
representing an ethnographic division of mankind 
into four distinct types which it is impossible to 
mistake—the Red, the Yellow, the White, the Black 
—clearly proving the recognition of four races 
strikingly distinct, 3300 years ago. Belzoni, 
Champollion, Rossellini, and Lepsius and others 
reproduce the painting, which is also copied in 
the Types of Mankind, p. 85., where it is ex- 
plained, giving occasion for the remark that “the 
ancient Egyptians had attempted a systematic an- 
thropology at least 3500 years ago, and that their 
ethnographers were puzzled with the same di- 
versity of types then, which, after this lapse of 
time, we encounter in the same localities now.” 

Moreover, the four propositions as to the dura- 
tion of life — the periods of life — hybridity —and 
the diseases of men — which Dr. Prichard unfolds at 
the beginning of his first volume, respecting the com- 
mon origin of all men, are not what he conceives to | 
be proofs positive, but merely the enunciation of 
facts ered as he states them— which are not incom- 
patible with the questioned unity of species (Re- 
searches, i. B. ii. c. 1.). Assuredly, in a question of 
such immense import socially, politically, religiously, 
we require a firmer basis to stand on — if we are to 
decide it by vote— independently of dogmatic in- 
culcation. Science and its interpretation had 
better be thrown overboard entirely if we cannot 
reconcile this opposing inculcation—a proposition 
which, I submit, is hasty, and uncalled for. When 
the French philosopher said that “ only the blind 
could doubt that the White Man, the Negro, the 
Hottentot, the Laplander, the Chinese, the Ameri- 
can Indians, are totally different races of men,” — 
he merely said what everybody thinks and must 
think — apart from the other considerations to 
which I allude —at the sight of these various 
specimens of humanity standing together. And 
the prophet Jeremiah asks if “the Ethiopian can 
change his skin” —actually assimilating this cha- 








racteristic with the spots of the leopard (c. xiii. 
23.). Nobody believes that the spots of the leo- 
pard have resulted from climate, manner of living, 
or the other causes to which the prodigious dif- 
ferences of human races have been attributed — 
causes which have never, in the memory of man, 
been thus effective in his endless transmigrations. 
Wherever Man can live, he has ever been ethno- 
logically the same — if unmixed — whether Red, 
Yellow, Black, or White. Nay, even human hy- 
bridity itself seems to prove the existence of 
separated “ species ”"—since the hybrid is not in- 
differently black or white, yellow or red — but 
positively and accurately intermediate between 
the uniting races. The prolific union of all human 
races —even if established — would seem to prove 
anything but the unity of species, because the re- 
sulting hybrids are not indifferently similar to 
either parent in their nature — because they are 
always intermediate in their characteristics ;—and 
prolific hybridity may prove the prozimity, but 
not the unity, of species. 

It is easy to cut the Gordian knot — but the dif- 
ficulty will still remain — and it is indeed worthy 
of religious as well as scientific disentanglement. 
Science can never be antagonistic to true Religion 
—for both are the gifts of God to Humanity ; and 
if there be an incontestable fact it is, that Science 
cannot continue to exist unless it be true — Opi- 
nionum commenta delet dies; Nature judicia con- 


Jirmat (Cic. Nat. Deor. |. ii. c. 2g). 


ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


A SUGGESTION. 


Your valuable periodical is, as stated on the 
cover, a medium of inter-communication between 
Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, 
&ec., and a most excellent paper it is gn every re- 
spect ; but I believe it is capable of being made 
yet more useful to the latter class, and at the 
same time to widely increase its already great cir- 
culation ; so as to be, not only as it is now, of the 
greatest possible aid and assistance, but utterly 
indispensable. 

Will you allow me to suggest the means ? 

We all know how much of late genealogy has 
become a general study, and consequently what 
numbers are interested in it. We know that 
inquirers now no longer are satisfied with the 
pedigrees of exorbitant price compiled from evi- 
dences in the College of Arms, and without re- 
ferences to accessible proofs, but wish to satisfy 

* Amongst the numerous works on the subject be- 
sides those quoted, see Bory de St. Vincent, L’ Homme ; 
Omalius d’Halloy, des Races Humaines; Dr. Knox, The 
Races of Men; G. Pouchet, De la Pluralité des Races 
Humaines, recently published: — the last is an able di- 
gest of the subject up to the present time, 
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themselves, and to obtain fncontestible and osten- 
sible proofs. We know how tiany are deterred 
muking investigations, their occupations, and fre- 
quently their circumscribed teans, preventing 
their taking long journeys, or devoting much time 
to research. We know, also, how very expensive 
these investigations are (whether into wills or 
parish register books) when perfurttied even by 
the most liberal of the clergy or registrars; and 
also how very difficult it sometimes is to obtain 
extfacts at all. 

I would suggest, then, that you devote one 
sheet, an additional sheet, to proposals of gentle- 
inen to search for one another, on mutual terms. 
‘Thus, a gentleman living at of near a cathedral 
town, say Chester, requires exttacts from records 
in Carlisle. If this was stated: X. Y. Z., address, 
wishes extracts from wills in Carlisle, the proba- 
bility is, some one in Carlisle might desire ex- 


tracts from evidences in Chester, or probably, | 


some person who pursues the study for pleasure 
might volunteer his assistance. Or, a gentleman 
residing in one parish might require extracts 
from the registers of the very parish in which 
another resides, who may want extracts out of 
his parish; or, a person occupied in researches in 
the British Museum, Tower, and other record- 


offices, may require extracts from sources, in | 


other places, which others would gladly afford, in 
return for searches in the places they are engaged 


in prosecuting #searches. They would commu- | 


nicate with one another by letter. 

It might be worth while to consider whether 
this sheet should be closed to all but contributors 
or known subscribers. 

If you consider this scheme at all practicable, 
— you would publish it in your next num- 
yer, in order that the public may give its opinion 
upon it. nm Capo iteup. 


Minar Aotes. 


Horace Walpole’s “ Letters."—In Mr. Cunning- 
ham's recent edition of Walpole’s Letters, there 
are two in the 7th volume which are misplaced ; 
and, as so good a work will probably reach a 
second edition, it may be well to note them. Let- 
ter 1766, without date, but placed among the 
letters of October 1778, speaks of the illness of the 
Bishop of Exeter. His death is mentioned in 
Letter 1700 dated January 4, 1778. Letter 1859, 
November 3 (no year) is placed among the letters 
of 1779. In it are mentioned the defeat of Wash- 
ington and the capture of Philadelphia, events 
which occurred in 1777. 

In vol. viii. p. 37. in the last line the word bis 


is printed for vis, in a passage referring to a paper | 


in The World upon the subject of visiting. That 
paper is No. 62. (for March 7, 1774), and divides 
visits into yises, visits and visitations, Unepa. 


[284 S. VI. 146, Ocr. 16, 68, 





Old and New Sarum. — Among a quantity of 
old papers which I saved from destruction is the 
following, which may interest New Sarum : — 


“ In antient times The Mayor’s proper seal is the Satu- 
ration. The Corporation seal, the Virgin and Child (vide 
seal to the old deed). This Inclosed Deed is of the old 
city of Sarum in 1806. Reginald de Tidworth Mayor. 
The first Mayor of New Sarum was Rich“, de Tidworth, 
1339 (12 Edw, 3°.) I suppose he was son or Kins- 
man of Reginald, Mayor of the old city, 33 years before.” 


The “old deed” mentioned is one of about 
forty similar small parchment documents (a little 
more than half the size of a page of “ N. & Q.”) 
in good preservation, beautifully written in con- 
tracted Latin, in old English letters, with one or 
more seals to cach. They extend from the reign 
of Edward II. to Richard IIL. and, as far as I can 
learn, relate to property in Salisbury and its 
neighbourhood. As soon as I can decipher the 
names, &c. of the parties in each, I shall send a 
| list, with the dates, to “N. & Q.” Simon Warp. 


On Dr. Johnson's Derivution of “ Surcingle.” — 
Our great lexicographer derives surcingle from sur 
and cingulum, Lat., and describes it to be “1. a girth 
with which the burthen is bound upon a horse. 
2. The girdle of a cassock.” I take leave to in- 
quire of your philological readers whether the 
most obvious derivation would not be from the 
classical word, “ Succingulum, a sword-girdle or 

| belt, a truss ?” James Etmes. 





“ Style is the man himself.” — In the recent re+ 
view of the History of Herodotus, the Times’ cri- 
tic says: “his style, as the French say, is ‘ the 
man hitnself.’” Perhaps it is worth while to cor- 
rect this common misquotation, or rather absurd 
French perversion, of a just perception originally 
expressed by Buffon. ‘The true phrase occurs in 
Buffon’s admirable Dissertation sur le Style. His 
words are: le style est de Vhomme, and not le 
style, c'est Chomme, which has, of course, a very 

| different -meaning, and is, besides, absurdly false. 
How can a writer's style be himself? In conse- 
quence of certain admired peculiarities, certain 
turns and contrivances of diction, we say — that’s 
Dickens — that's Macaulay — that's: Bulwer: but 
we merely mean the pectlliar treatment of a sub- 
ject by these distinguished writers. Sad indeed 
would be the extenuation of these great men if 
their entire representative is to be found in their 
“ style "—le style, c'est Thomme! Those who can 
tell a man’s character by his handwriting possess 
far better data for their judgments. This phrase, 
le style, c'est Thomme, is but a vo French 
perversion of Buffon's simple antithesis. After 
sag that “la quantité des connaissances, la 
singularité des faits, la nouveauté méme des dé- 
| couvertes ne sont pas de siirs garants de Timmor- 
talité,” §c., he says: “ces choses sont hors de 
Chomme” —that is, “are already made for the 
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writer :” —“ le style est de ’homme”—style is the 
writer's own fashioning. In fact, he merely draws 
the distinction between the materials and their 
treatment by the writer! The blunder was pointed 
out long ago in the Nouvelle Biographie Univer- 
selle (Didot), art. Buffon, vii. 739. in notis, where a 
long extract will be found. Anprew Steinmetz. 


Sepulchral Memorials at Paulerspury, relating to 
the Families of Marcy, Marriot, and Alexander.— 
“Thomas Marcy, 1602. 

Heare lyeth the Bodie of Edward Marcy, who departed 
[ovt of this] World the 16 Day of Ivly, 1606, and lyeth 
in Dvst, as yov see, and so doe thovsands more, then he 
did bvt followe those that went before, and yov shall fol- 
low and others more. 

Volentes dvcit, 

Volentes trahit.” 

“ Tlere lyeth the Body of M™. Margaret Marriot, wife of 
Mr. Iohn Marriot, who departed this Life, Febrvary y* 
it, anno domini 1673. 

Etas Sve 18.” 

“In memory of John Alexander, who Died Jan’y 5", 
1746, aged 95 years; also of Susanna his Wife, who 
Died Aug* y* 18, 1752, aged ——. 

At 14 years of age in Scotland I was bound, 

Apprentice for to travel all over English ground ; 

And Ireland had its share of my 40 years’ toil and pain, 

And here I pitched my staff to ease my back again, 

A family I have enjoy’d full 41 years at least, 

And nowI am called hence, as God has thought it 

best.” 


J. A. was a pedlar, 


Plaistow. 


Hi. T. W. 





Queries. 
ANONYMOUS DRAMATIC 


1. Who is the author of Zhe Surrender of Ca- 
lais, a drama, printed at York, 8vo., 1801 ? 

2. Can any of your readers give me any inform- 
ation regarding J. T'weed, author of Znvusion, or 
England's Glory, a drama, 8vo., 1798? This play 
is not mentioned in the Biographia Dramatica. 

3. The Travels of Humanius in Search of the 
Temple of Happiness, an allegory, by William 
Lucas, 12mo., 1809. At the end of this tale there 
is “* The Manuscript,” an interlude. Who are the 
dramatis persone of this interlude ? 

4. Wanted biographical particulars regarding 
Jolin Taylor, M.D., formerly of Bombay. He 
translated The Moon of Intellect, an allegorical 
drama (from the Sanscrit), 1812. I think he was 
for some time the East India Company's Resident 
at Bussorah. 

5. There was published, in 1806, A Father's 
Memoir of his Child, by Benjamin Heath Malkin, 
Esq., 8vo. The child who is the subject of this 
memoir is said to have written poetry, tales, fables, 
and to have undertaken dramatic composition. 


LITERATURE. 





Does the memoir give the subjects or titles of 
these dramas ? 

6. At the sale of the library of Mr. John Carter, 
the architect, in Feb. 1818, there were sold several 
MS. dramas, written by Mr. J. Jameson (a rela- 
tive of Mr. Carter), who was an author of the 
time of Queen Anne. Wanted the titles of these 
MS. dramas? 

7. There was published Poems on Several Oc- 
casions, by Mrs. Darwall (formerly Miss Whately), 
2 vols., 1794. In this collection of poems there is 
said to be a dramatic pastoral entitled “ Valentine’s 
Day.” Is this piece divided in acts or scenes ? 

8. Wanted the authorship of three dramatic 
works printed or published at Bath: — The Sheep, 
the Duck, and the Cock, a dramatic fable, 8vo., 
1783 ; The Guardians, or, The Man of my Choice, 
a comedy in five acts, 8vo., 1808; Rostang, a 
drama, Bath, 1834. The author of the piece last- 
named also published a volume about the same 
time, entitled Facts and Fictions. 

9. Who is the author of The Horatii, a tragedy, 
1846? The same author published also The Italian 
Cuptain, a drama, 1847. ¥. 7 


[de 


Mlingr Queries. 


Rothesay Castle. — Where may particulars and 
plans be found of this curious old castle? which 
seems, although in the midst of the towh and 
wateringplace, to have escaped the usual fate of 
such conveniently situated “lions.” One of the 
walls of the angle towers is pierced in the upper 
story with square apertures; to which all who 
have seen the so-called “ book-case in Hawthorn- 
den caves” will perceive a likeness : the one, how- 
ever, being in masonry, the other in the natural 
rock. Was the object of this, in Rothesay, to 


| diminish the superincumbent weight on the tower 
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foundation ? T. H. Parrtison. 


De Renzie's Irish Grammar, Dictionary, and 
Chronicle. —1t appears from the inscription on a 
monument erected in the church of Athlone to 
the memory of “the Right Worshipful Matthew 
De Renzie, Knight, who departed this life 29th 
Aug. 1634, being of the uge of 57 years,” and 
who had been a great traveller and general lin- 
guist, that he composed a grammar, dictionary, 
and chronicle in the Irish tongue. Can any one 
inform me respecting these works ? Abusa. 


Attorney-General Noye.— Whilst recently mak- 
ing a tour through Cornwall, I visited the ancient 
parish church at Mawgan in that county, cele- 
brated for a very curious cross in the churchyard. 
At the east end of the interior of the church is a 
monumental stone, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

“ Here lyeth the Body of Collonell Haniphry Noye of 
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Carnanton, Esq., Attorney-Generall to Charles the First 
of blessed memory, King of Great Britaine, France, and 
Ireland, who was interred the 12% of December, A.v. 
1679.” 

Can any of your numerous readers inform me 
whether any representative of the family of Noye 
still exists? 1 observe in 2™ S. vi. 221., an ori- 
ginal letter of John Noyes, describing the creation 
of Henry as Prince of Wales (temp. James I.). Is 
it possible that, despite the name of the latter 
being spelt with a final “ss,” he may be of the same 
family as the attorney-general above-mentioned ? 

GENEALOGUS. 

Mandrake. — What were the mandrakes men- 


tioned in Gen. xxx. 14.? In the Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs (Test. of Issachar), man- 





drakes are described as “sweet-scented apples, | 


which the land of Aram bringeth forth in high 
countries, by the water valleys.” Bailey, in his 
Dictionary, connects the word with the Greek 
pavdpayopas and the Latin mandragoras; which 
latter word, in Smith's Zatin Dict., is translated 


the plume of the anemone is supplied by a branch 
of the palm-willow. 

It would be highly interesting if a collection 
could be made of all the local customs relative to 
Easter. Perhaps some of the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” may be induced to send an account of 
any that have come under their observation, and 
thus ascertain whether they have a common ori- 
gin or have been derived from different sources. 


M. G 


Parismus and the Knight of the Oracle. — In the 
Journal of Madam Knight of a Journey performed 


| in 1704 from Boston, N. E., to New York, which 


Journal has lately been republished in Littell’s 
Living Age (a weekly periodical printed at Bos- 
ton), I find the following passage : — 

“Hee entertained me with the Adventures he had 
passed by late Rideing, and eminent dangers he had 
escaped, so that, Remembring the Hero’s in Parismus 
and the Knight of the Oracle, I didn’t know but I had 


| mett wt a Prince disguis’d.” 


“mandrake. Pliny describes two kinds, a mascu- | 


line white, and a feminine black : the first is pro- 
bably the mandrake (Atropa Mandragora), the 
second the deadly nightshade (Atropa Bella- 
donna).” Is the former of these the plant referred 


to in Genesis, and would it answer to the descrip- | 


tion of it in the Testament ? Lipya. 


Bezelinus, Archbishop of Hamburgh and Bre- 
men.—In an article in The Standard of Sept. 29, 
1858, discussing the Stade Dues, their origin is 


stated to have been a grant by the Emperor Conrad | 


LL, in 1038, to “a certain Bezelinus, Archbishop 
of Hamburgh and Bremen,” of “ the right to hold 
a market in a place called Stade,” &c. Can you 
or any of your correspondents direct me to any 
sources of information respecting the above arch- 


bishop ? Tee Bee. 


Gainsborough's Portraits of Geo. IIT. and Geo. 
IV.—Can any of your readers state in whose 
possession is the original portrait by Gainsborough 
of George IV. when Prince of Wales? The por- 
trait is whole-length ; the Prince leaning on his 
horse. Notice of the engraving is to be found 
in Bromley's Catalogue of Engraved British Por- 
traits, Similar information is required in refer- 
ence to Gainsborough’s portrait of George III. ; 
the figure whole-length, and standing. Anon. 


Easter Bouquet.— The Easter bouquet of the 
Irish at the present day seems to bear a strong 
resemblance to the two irises, or rather, the inter- 
laced triangles mentioned in 2” S. vi. 214., and 
the one may serve to elucidate the other It con- 
sists of a spherical ball of primroses carefully tied 
together, and in the centre is placed a white six- 
petalled anemone or’ pasque flower. In Warwick- 
shire they have very similar bouquets, except that 


Can the editor of “ N. & Q.” or any of his corre- 
spondents inform me where the story of Parisinus 
and the Knight of the Oracle is to be found ? 

Metacom. 

Roxbury, U. 8. 


The Charlies. —What was the origin of the old 
London watchmen being called “ Charlies ?” 
HavuGumonp. 


Browne's “ Fasciculus Plantarum Hibernia.” — 
Patrick Browne, M.D., author of The History of 
Jamaica, and other publications, left behind him, 
with another MS., the following : — 

“ Fasciculus Plantarum Hiberniw; or, a Catalogue of 
such Irish Plants as have been observed by the Author, 
chiefly those of the Counties of Mayo and Galway; to 
which he has added such as have been mentioned by 
other Authors worthy of credit, the produce of any other 
parts of the Kingdom.” 

Dr. Browne died in the year 1790. Has the 
work in question appeared in print? and if so, 
what may be its merits? If not, where is the 
MS. to be found ? ABHBA. 


“ Horace Walpole and Madame du Deffand.” 
In a letter from Walpole to Mann, written in 
1780, shortly after Madame du Deffand’s death, 
he mentions having “ written to her once a week 
for these last fifteen years.” Have these letters 
been published? If not, are they still in exist- 
ence ? M. E. 

Philadelphia. 


Marsolier’s “ Histoire de Henri V11.” —Chance 
has lately placed in my hands a little work (in 
2 vols. 12mo.) entitled Histoire de Henri VII. Roy 
d Angleterre, surnommé Le Sage et Le Salomon 
d Angleterre, par M. de Marsolier, Chanoine 
d’Uzés, Paris, 1725. Can any of your readers 

| inform me whether any other writer gives Henry 
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VII. these titles, especially that of the “Solomon 
of England?” which is generally, though less 
worthily, given to James I. G. M. G. 


Devyline.—In the Atheneum of the 2nd of 
October, an extract is given from a work there 
noticed, Thomas Netter of Waldon’s Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum : a printed reproduction of the mat- 
ter contained in an ancient manuscript relative to 
Wyclif, and which extract reads thus : — 

“1, The land is sitting in darkness and in the shadow 
of death. 2. There is the middays devyline,— that is to 
say, Antichrist.” 

Why is this strange word “devyline” made 
synonymous with Antichrist ? J.D. 


Confession of a Sceptic.—Can anyone tell me 
who is the great man of our time alluded to in 
the following passage from a sermon by Dr. Ar- 
nold (p. 404.), of Christian Life, its Course, its 
Hindrances, and its Helps ? — 

“(One of the greatest men of our time has declared, 
that, in the early part of his life, he did not believe in the 
divinity of our Lord; but he has stated expressly, that 
he never for a moment persuaded himself that St. Paul 





or St. John did not believe it; their language he thought 
was clear enough upon the point; but the notion ap- | 


peared to him so unreasonable in itself, that he disbelieved 
it in spite of their authority. . . . The language of the 
Scripture was as clear to him at first as it was afterwards ; 
but in his early life he disbelieved it, while, in his latter 
life, he embraced it with all his heart and soul.” 
‘Adseds. 
Dublin. 


Earls and Town of Poitou.— Any one amongst 
your readers who possesses works on foreign ge- 
nealogy and topography, will much oblige me by 
a reference to a History of the Earls of Poitou, 


| of the Powder-Plot. 


| Fleet-street. 


and particularly to any History of the town of | 


Poitou; and also any authority for the arms of 
the town of Poitou distinguished from those of the 
earls, A. L. B. 


Jetties, Knocks, and Groynes.—In Hasted's 
Kent, vol. viii., these are stated to be the objects 
used on the south-eastern coast to prevent the 
encroachments of the ocean, Groynes, as is well 
known, are a sort of boarded fence, running 
into the sea to collect the beach, and break the 
force of the waves. Jetties are double groynes, 
leaving a space between to walk upon; but 
what are knocks? I have often inquired of the 
fishermen, but no one seemed ever to have heard 
of the word. Can your readers enlighten me? 
There is a buoy at the mouth of the river called 
“the Kentish knock ;” but this does not seem to 
assist us. A. A. 


The Census in France,—Can you inform me 
whether there is in France any official publication 
of the same nature as our Population Returns ? 

MELETEsS. 
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Salaries to Mayors.—The Times of to-day con- 
tains the following paragraph : — 

“* On Wednesday last, at a meeting of the Town Council 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, it was resolved by a large majority 
to abolish the mayor’s salary, which ever since the foun- 
dation of the corporation has been regularly paid. The 
nominal amount of the salary is 7501, but it generally 
reaches 9002. or 10002; this is to be entirely done away 
with in future, and instead, the ‘legitimate expenses’ 
of the mayor are to be allowed. It is worthy of note that 
only three other towns in addition to Newcastle pay 
their mayors.” 

Can any of your correspondents name the towns 
here alluded to, and mention the amount allowed 
to their several mayors ? A. D. 

Cheapside, Oct. 9. 


The Reformation.— Has any authentic list been 
published of the priests who were the incumbents 


| of the various parish churches at the time of the 


Reformation ? or an account of those who con- 
formed or were ejected ? V. D. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 

“ Popish Policies and Practices,” §c.—Could you 
give me any information about a work entitled — 

“ Popish Policies and Practices represented in the His- 
tories of the Parisian Massacre, Gun-powder Treason, Con- 
spiracies against Queen Elizabeth, and Persecutions of 
the Protestants in France: translated and collected out 
of the famous Thuanus and other Writers of the Roman 
Communion. With a Discourse concerning the Original 
Printed for John Leigh, at the sign 
of the Blew-Bell, over against the Inner Temple Gate, in 
1674.” 

Who is the author of the “ Discourse” ? 

Berater-ApiMe. 

[ This is a general title-page, prefixed to three distinct 
tracts: the two former translations from Thuanus, the 
last an original composition, The editor was Edward 
Stephens, Esq., lord of the manor and patron of Chering- 
ton, in Gloucestershire. He was the intimate friend of 
Bishop Barlow, who, in a MS. note to one of his tracts, 
calls him “an honest and learned lawyer.” He after- 
wards quitted his profession, as he did his house and pos- 
sessions, making over everything to his wife and children, 
and entered into orders. Dr, Bliss says: “ It would per- 
haps be next to impossible to obtain a complete list of 
Stephens’s publications, since the greater part of them 
appeared anonymously, and nearly all are pamphlets; 
some containing only half a sheet. There is, however, 
much of interesting research and important information in 
several of his productions, particularly the earlier; and I 
have endeavoured to give as perfect a catalogue as possi- 
ble; thinking that it will not be otherwise than accepta- 
ble to the reader of English history and politics, as well 
as to the bibliographer.” See the list in Religuie Hear- 
niane, i, 59—64. | 

Quotation Wanted.— The Journal of Sacred 
Literature (No. X11. April, 1858, p. 1.) attributes 
to Tacitus, and as applied by him to our ancestors, 
the phrase “ Omne ignotum pro magnifico est.” A 
reference is asked for this quotation in Tacitus or 
elsewhere. ne. 

[See Tacitus, Julii Agricole Vita, cap. xxx.] 
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The Dukedom of Shoreditch. At a grand ar- 
chery match, held at Windsor in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, one Barlow, an expert toxophilite 
of Shoreditch, so distinguished himself by his skill | 
and superiority on that occasion, that he was re- 
warded by the monarch with the title of Duke of 
Shoreditch ; a dignity which appears to have been 
attached to the championship in the reign of | 
Elizabeth. Can any curious disciple of Captain | 


Cuttle inform me when the above title became | 
extinct, or up to how late a period its pseudo- 
ducal honours are known to have been retained ? 
Royalty is proved to have been a promoter of this 
favourite and fashionable pastime as late as the 
end of the seventeenth century. F. Paitorr. 
{ This factitious title was revived, we believe, for the last | 
time by Charles II. In Archeologia, vol. vii. p. 57., it is 
stated, that “on April 21, 1682, there was a most magni- 
ficent cavalcade and entertainment given by the Finsbury 
archers, when they bestowed the titles of Duke of Shore- 
ditch, Marquis of Islington, &c., upon the most deserving. 


| this poem, and the author’s name. 


servando quid agatur aut dicatur aptus” (Du Cange); 
“Lieu ou l’on écoute sans étre vu” (Bescherelle). The 
employment of this general term may account for the 
more limited use of the familiar word Judas. The term 
in Med.- Latin corresponding to écoute is eseuta. Our own 


| nearest approach to the Judas is the “ trappe” of a Han- 


som — an afrangement not always thought of, but very 
unpropitious to confidential or tender communications. } 


“ The Pauper's Funeral.” — Wanted, a copy of 
T. Hucues. 
Chester. 
[Our correspondent probably requires a copy of “ The 
Pauper’s Drive,” commencing — 
“ There’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round trot ; 
To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot.” 
If so, it will be found in Rymes and Roundelayes, by T. 
Noel, 1841, p. 200.] 





Replies. 


ALFRED'S JEWEL. 





Charles II. was present upon this occasion; but the day 
being rainy, he was obliged soon to leave the field.” See 
also The English Bowman, by 'T. Roberts, edit. 1801.} 
Animals on Monuments.— Why are animals of 
different kinds generally placed at the feet of se- 
ulchral moftiuments in the medieval times; and 
is there any book, heraldic or sculptural, relating 
to them ? Nemo. 
[Gough, in his Introduction to Sepulchral Monuments, 


p. CXxxili—cxxv., has given some curious particulars of | 
animals at the feet of effigies. Lions allude to Psalm xci. | 


13. Sometities family supporters are there, always after 
* the Reformation. Dogs at the feet of ladies, perhaps 
lap-dogs; in knights and nobles, companions of their 
sports, or symbols of their rank. The latest instance of 
animals at the feet is in 1645. (Fosbroke’s Eccles. Antiq., 
i. 107., 4to.) Mr. Kelke (Notices of Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, p. 24.) says: “A lion at the feet of a gentleman 
denoted courage and generosity; a dog ata lady's feet 
indicated fidelity and attachment; a dragon pressed by 
the feet, or the pastoral staff of an ecclesiastic, denoted 
antagonism against the evil spirit.” ] 


Trou-Judas. — Does anyone know the origin of 
this term, applied to the abominable peep-holes 
recently discussed in The Times? Has it long 
served to describe any treacherous hole, or was it 


in ecclesiastical use? and is there reason to suppose | 


that it ever denoted those mysterious low windows 


and — through which bad persons were A ay 
. T. | 


mitted to view the altar and rood ? 


[The term Trou-Judas is apparently of recent origin. 
To convey the idea of a peep-hole, the French have been 
accustomed to employ the word Judus alone, and Trou 
seems to be a modern prefix. (Cf. the older term, Trou- 
Madame, standing for a game in which ivory balls are 
driven through holes or “arcades.”) The Judus is a sort 
of trap-door made in the floor of 4 room, for the purpose 
of hearitig and seeing what goes on beneath. “ Ouver- 
ture avec trappe & un'planecher de boutique pour voir, 
entendre ce qui se passe au dessous.” (Landais.) The 
French have also the general term écoute, which signifies 
afty place where one may act the spy, any place where 
one may hear and see without being seen ;—“ Locus ob- 


(2 §. vi. 233.) 

| I observe in a recent number of “N. & Q.,” 
| that your correspondent L. B. L. has offered a 
suggestion with respect to the probable original 
application of that well and long-known archwo- 
logical curiosity “ Alfred's Jewel.” I venture, 
therefore, to trouble you with a few remarks by 
way of answer to his Query. 

Some years since, and during the lifetime of 
Dr. Ingram, the eminent Saxon antiquary, Pre- 
sident of Trinity College, Oxon, I wrote to him, 
stating the impression on my mind that the so- 
called jewel had most probably been the head of 
a sceptre, or magisterial staff. Dr. Ingram, in his 
answer to me, apologised for delay ; but as he con- 
sidered the subject of importance, he had waited 
to pay a special visit to the Ashmolean Museum, 
and having carefully examined the relic came to 
the conclusion that I had offered a correct ex- 
| planation. He furthermore communicated my 
observations to the Archeological Society of Ox- 
ford, the secretary of which forwarded to me the 
thanks of that society for my suggestion. 

I will just add a few arguments in favour of 
this view. If the jewel had been worn as a 
pendant, the figure on the one side and the 
fleur-de-lis on the other would have been in- 
| verted. Again; had it been a pendant, it would 
| have had a ring or eye at the top, and not a fe- 
| rule with a pin (still remaining in it) at the bot- 
tom. The ferule and pin still subsisting, indi- 
cate that it was originally attached to a staff of 
wood or ivory, which having decayed has left the 
pin where it is. Viewing it thus as the head of a 
| sceptre, remark its suitability: on the one side, 

as remarked by Wotton, sits an enthroned sove- 
| reign, in either hand bearing a lily-headed seeptre, 
| and on the other side the lily itself, in full flores- 
| cence, occupies the whole space; then how suit- 


| 
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able the inscription, “‘ Alfred commanded me to 
be made.” What! a bauble! a toy! an orna- 
ment! No, he commanded me to be made as 
something of importance ; the head of his sceptre, 
and emblem of his authority. 

But I have peculiar satisfaction in being able 
almost to confirm my suggestion. ‘The seal of 
Philip*Augustus of France, 1180, bears the repre- 
sentation of that sovereign seated on the throne 
of Dagobert, wearing on his head a crown of 
fleur-de-lis, in his right hand a fleur-de-lis held 
between the thumb and finger, and in his left a 
sceptre, the staff of which is quite plain, and the 
head only differs from Alfred’s by exhibiting a 
fleur-de-lis within a lozenge instead of an oval- 
shaped margin. The counter-seal of Philip Au- 
gustus is oval, with a single fleur-de-lis. Later 
seals of the French kings represent the crowns 
with strawberry-leaves, sceptres with hands or 
crosses, and counter-seals having numerous fleurs- 
de-lis. One word more: ought not this interest- 
ing and valuable relic of the Saxon regalia to be 
remounted on a rod, and placed with the regalia 
of England ? What a pleasing arrangement would 
it be if this unique sceptre of England’s great 
and good Saxon sovereign could be placed in the 
hand of our good and gracious Queen, his succes- 
sor, when next she visits Oxford! I am persuaded 
nothing would be more grateful to her feelings 
than to wield the veritable sceptre of Alfred the 
Great. Hersert Lutner Sita. 


ENGLISH MODE OF PRONOUNCING LATIN. 
(2™ §, vi. 267.) 

The following is extracted from Fiske’s 7rans- 
lation of Eschenburg’s Manual, v.\ 297.: — 

“But with reference to the sound of the letters, the 
vowels especially, there is not such agreement. Many 
think it proper to adopt what are called the Continental 
sounds of the vowels, while others choose to follow Eng- 
lish analogy. The latter is the custom at most of the 
seminaries in the United States, particularly the nor- 
thern. 

“It is worthy of remark that the Frenchman, German, 
and Italian, in pronouncing Latin, each yields to the an- 
alogies of his native tongue. Each of them may condemn 
the other, while each commits the same error, or rather 
follows in truth the same general rule. Erasmus says he 
was present at a levee of one of the German princes, 
where most of the European ambassadors were present ; 
and it was agreed that the conversation should be carried 
on in Latin. It was so; but you would have thought, 
adds he, ‘that all Babel had come together.’ Cf, C. Middle- 
ton ‘ De Latinarum Literarum Pronunciatione,’ in his Mis- 
cellaneous Works, London, 1755, 5 vols. 8vo. (vol. 4th) 
[4to, ed. ii. p. 445.] See Andrews and Stoddard, Lat. 
Grammar, under Orthoepy.” 


Zumpt, in his Latin Grammar, says that “ the 
true pronunciation of the Latin language being 
lost, the different nations of Europe generally 
substitute their own.” 


One instance of diversity may be mentioned : 
the Roman orator (Cicero) is called by the Eng- 
lish Sissero, by the French Sesaro, by the Ger- 
mans Tselsaro, and by the Italians Zchetcharo; 
but by the Greeks and Romans he was named 
Kekaro (the italics representing the English pro- 
nunciation.) What is above stated accounts for 
the English pronouncing the Latin a like the 
Italian e. How the English came to adopt the 
sound a (in fate) instead of @ (in father), as 
the proper name of that letter (for the latter is 
the more frequent sound), may be explained by 
the prevalence of she Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, and 
German diphthong @ in these languages. So also 
the English name i is the diphthong ai, ei, oi, and 
eu of the same languages*, from which the Eng- 
lish was derived, or of which it is the first or 
second sister or cousin. 

To recover the ancient pronunciation, an in- 
duction will be required from an investigation of 
the Italian, the Provengal, the Sardinian, Catalo- 
nian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French tongues, 
compared with the Greek and other ancient 
languages which have preserved Latin words in 
their vocabularies, There are many Latin words 
in the New Testament Greek. 

Due regard should be had to the pronunciation 
of the services in the Latin church, to that of 
Fiume on the Adriatic, where the Latin is still a 
living language f, as also to the Hungarian mode, 
their Diet having used this tongue in their de- 
bates up to the time of Kossuth. T. J. Bucxton. 





Can any of your correspondents, who have 
written sv ably on this subject, supply me with in- 
formation with regard to a tradition related to me 
some time ago by an aged Roman Catholic priest? 
It is to this effect: that in England, as well as in 
other countries, the pronunciation of Latin was 
originally the same as that of Italian; but that it 
was altered in the reign of Elizabeth or James to 
the present method, for the purpose of detecting 
anyone who had been educated (as most of the 
priests were at that time) in a foreign University. 
If this be so, I can only say, however convenient 
it might have been at that time to detect “ Semi- 
nary Priests” or “ Popish Recusants,” it is ex- 
tremely inconvenient now. That language which 
should be universal atnong scholars, and be a pass- 
port among the learned of — nation, has be- 
come practically useless to the English from this 
circumstance. With Greek it is still worse. I 
remember having the honour to present the priest 
at that time attached to the Greek Embassy to the 
late lamented Bishop Blomfield. His lordship 


* How absurd to scan miht as my-eye ! 

+ My sole authority is that of a merchant long resi- 
dent at Fiume; but it is possible he may have mistaken 
the Italian for Latin, or he may have referred to the lan- 





| guage of the Diet, 
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asked me whether the priest understood the an- 
cient Greek, and on my telling him he did so 
perfectly, his lordship commenced asking him 
several questions in good Oxonian phrase. Of 
course the priest could not understand a word 
thus pronounced; neither could his lordship under- 
stand the Hellenic pronunciation ; and at the time 
expressed his opinion that it would be well if we 


altered our system, and learned not only a lan- | 
A.A 


guage but its proper pronunciation. 


ROAMER, SAUNTSRER. 
(2"¢ S. v. p. 268.) 


I am afraid my good friend the editor of the 
Builder, in his etymology of these words, has rather 
drawn upon his imagination than upon historical 
facts. In reference to the words Roam, Roamer, 
I fear your own reference to the Spanish and 
Portuguese will not help us much to a solution of 
the question, for the following reasons : — 

1. All the quotations prove that the words 
“ Romero, Romeria” never signified anything 
else than a pilgrimage, whatever wise saws may 
have passed current as to the rambling habits of 
pilgrims. 

2. In the English and cognate languages the 


word Roam and its derivatives cannot be shown | 


to have ever been used in this sense. 

3. The connexion between the Spanish romero 
and the English roam is purely conjectural. Not 
a tittle of evidence can be brought forward to 
show the time or mode of the transference. No 
corresponding word exists in the French or Italian 


languages as applied to Roman pilgrimages. The | 


word roumieuz, if once so applied, must have had 
a very limited range and short existence. I have 


not met with it in that wonderful 9 of | 


French medieval customs, Monteil’s Histoire des 
Francais des divers Etats. Pélerin and Pélerinage 
are the words uniformly employed. The nearest 
approach in French is the verb réder, which it 
would require a very bold speculator to connect 
with Rome. 

In Italian “ pelegrino” is the ordinary word 
for “ pilgrim,” and “ vagare,” “ scorrere,” for 
“roam.” It would require very strong evidence 
to prove that a word of such ordinary use could 
be imported direct from Spain without calling by 
France on the way. 

But, after all, is there any real difficulty in the 
case? The word roam carries the mark of its 
parentage on its very countenance. English 
words, especially monosyllables, containing the 
diphthong oa, will be found, I think, pretty uni- 
formly to be of Teutonic origin; for instance, 
loam, foam, toad, load, &c. In the present instance 
the primitive word and its expansion of meaning 
can be traced without any very great amount of 
research. 
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From the root raum, Ger., rim, Ang.-Sax., 
are derived, Ger. riiumen, Ang.-Sax. rijman, 
Dutch ruymen, all of which have the same ori- 
ginal meaning, to make room, to extend, to clear 
the way. In this sense the word is used by 
Robert of Gloucester (before 1272), the earliest 
authority according to Richardson : — 

| « Hii aligte with drawe swerd, with matis mani on, 
And with mani an hard strok rumede hor weie anon.” 
From describing the act of moving about, to 
extend and amplify, the word by a very easy 
transition was applied to moving about for any 
purpose. 

In the following quotation from Robert le 
Brunne, the word partakes of both these senses :— 
“ Sithen in Angleseie did set his pouilloun (pavilion), 

Romand in his weie, cried pes in ilka toun.” 

Piers Ploughman, early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, spells the word as at present : — 
“ And now is Religion a rider, a roamer by the street.” 


By the time of Chaucer (latter part of the four- 
teenth century), the word had settled down to its 
present application : — 

“ This sorweful prisoner, this Palamon, 
Goth in his chambre, roming to and fro.” 

Saunter.— This word presents more difficulty 
than the former, but there can certainly be no 
occasion for resorting to the Spanish for its origin. 
| That the word is derived from the French seems 
| probable, from the free use of the preposition 
sans in combination, as “ sans-ceur,” “ sans-cu- 
lottes,” &c. in the French, and the equally free 
use of it in England at the time of Shakspeare : — 

“ Sans eyes, sans nose, sans taste, sans every thing.” 


If it originated in France, whether from “ sans- 
terre” or “ sainte-terre,” it seems singular that 
every trace of it should have disappeared from 
the language, the expressive word “ fldner” sup- 
plying its place. he English authorities for 
the word are comparatively modern, not ex- 
tending beyond the Restoration, though it is pos- 
sible diligent research might ascend a little higher. 
A word of French derivation restricted to Eng- 
land would point to the period of the Norman 
dominion for its origin. Now we know that King 
John, after his defeat and humiliation, acquired 
the sobriquet of “ Sans-térre” or “ Lackland.” 
We know also that his memory to the present 
time has been detestable in the eyes of the Eng- 
lish people. That the contemptible nickname 
first applied to the meanest of our monarchs 
should have become a term of reproach to a man 
without a home, and from that should be applied 
to idle rambling in general, seems neither un- 
natural nor forced. In the absence of any single 
example of the connexion of saunter with sainte 
| terre, either in English, French, or Italian, it must 
| be acknowledged to be a pis aller to have re- 
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course to the Spanish, unless some evidence of the 
connexion could be brought forward. 
J. A. Picton. 


LORD GEORGE GORDON’S RIOTS. 
(2"4 S. vi. 243.) 

Permit me to assure your venerable correspon- 
dent, J. N., that his impression of seeing nineteen 
persons hanged at the same time at the Old 
Bailey for participation in Lord George Gordon's 
riots is quite erroneous. He is probably con- 
founding some other executions with those that 
took place in consequence of the disturbances of 
1780; his memory respecting the latter being 
entirely at fault. 

Two years ago you did me the honour to insert 
a communication on the subject of these execu- 
tions (see “N. & Q,,” 2°¢S. ii. 216.), wherein I 
showed that, although fifty-eight of the rioters 
were condemned to death, only twenty-five of 
them actually suffered; my authority for this 
being the Morning Chronicle and London Adver- 
tiser for 1780. 

Of these twenty-five executions — 


5 took place on - - - July 11. 
‘ - - - July 12. 
. 3 = ~ - - - July 20. 
5 ‘n i. - - - July 21. 
2 me me - - - July 22. 
6 o » - - - August 9. | 
1 ”» 9» - - + August 22. 
25 


And farther, J. N. particularly names the Old | 
Bailey as the place of execution, now I find that 
of the twenty-five convicts — 


1 suffered at Coleman Street. 
Bishopsgate Street. 
Tower Hill. 

Bow Street. 
Holborn Hill. 
Bethnal Green. 
Whitechapel. 

Old Street Road. 
Little Moorfields. 
Bloomsbury Square. 
St. George’s Fields. 


and only 
» - ~ The Old Bailey. 


I es “100 NO Oo ee to Oo 
3 


2: 


The places of execution were selected as being 
near to the spot where the criminals’ offences had 
been committed, and the person hanged at the 
Old Bailey was one James Jackson, “for de- 
molishing the house of Mr. Akerman, keeper of 
Newgate.” 

It is consequently clear that J. N. is under a | 
wrong impression, and that his idea of seeing 
nineteen rioters. executed must be classed with 
the fancy entertained by the late Samuel Rogers 
of seeing “a whole cartful of young girls, in 


dresses of various colours, on their way to be exe- 
cuted at Tyburn,” for this same crime of partici- 
pating in Lord George Gordon's riots. (See 
Rogers's Table Talk, p. 181.) 
Rosert 8S. Satmon. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CORPORATION INSIGNIA. 
(2™ S. v. 469. 519.; vi. 217.) 


Among the notes on this subject, those of Col- 
chester well deserve a place, and I copy the fol- 
lowing detail from vol. ii. of Cromwell's History 
of that ancient borough, which also gives engrav- 
ings of them : — 

1. The mayor's mace, silver gilt, the largest in 
England, with the exception of that possessed by 
the corporation of Bristol. It is curiously em- 
bossed with figures of mermaids, in allusion to the 
right of fishery belonging to the town. 

2. The banner ; on which are depicted the arms 
of the corporation, a rugged cross, and three 
crowns, borne in allusion to the discovery of the 
cross by Helena the mother of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, who was born in this town. Thi® is 
carried before the mayor and body corporate at 
the proclamation of the fair, and the excursion 


| down the Colne to hold a court of conservancy. 


3. The gold chain worn by the mayor: a pre- 
sent in 1765 from Mr.* Leonard Ellington “ in 
remembrance of many and continued favours.” 

4. Four hand-maces of silver, borne by the four 
sergeants, extremely curious and antique. 

5. The silver oyster, used by the water bailiffs 
to regulate the size of oysters permitted to be 
caught. On this the corporation arms are en- 
graved. 

6. The silver key used by the treasurer. 

7. The mayor's silver ticket of admission to the 
theatre. 

8. The large two-handled silver cup, used at 
the election of the mayors. This holds more than 
a gallon, and is about 150 years old (says Mr. C. 
in 1825). It is inscribed, “the gift of Abraham 
Johnson, Esq., to the corporation of Colchester.” 

9. The silver bar of the water bailiff. Mr. 
Cromwell also depicts the two corporation seals, 
believed to have been executed before 1635, pro- 
bably a century previous. The larger, of brass, 


represents St. Helena sitting beneath a canopy, 


and holding the cross. Below are the town arms, 
and those of England on each side. The reverse 
appears to represent one of the-ancient gates, a 
drawbridge, &c. An owl appears at each side. 
The smaller seal of silver also depicts St. Helena, 
sitting in the upper part of a gate, with towers on 
each side of her. S. M. 8. 
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THE SPIRIT RELATION: MESSRS. SHERBROOKE AND 
WYNYARD, 
(24 §. vi. 194.) 

Dr. Mayo, in his Letters on the Truths contained 
in Popular Superstitions, thus relates the story of 
these gentlemen : — 

“ A late General Wynyard, and the late Sir John Sher- 
brooke, when young men, were serving in Canada. One 
day —it was daylight — Mr. W. and Mr. S. both saw 
pass through the room where they sat a figure, which 
Mr. W. recognised as a brother, then faraway. One of 
the two walked to the door, and looked out upon the 
landing-place, but the stranger was not there, and a 
servant whe was on the stairs had seen nobody pass out. 
In time news arrived that Mr, W.’s bri ther had died 
about the time of the visit of the apparition.’ 


Dr. Mayo adds the following testimony of his 
own as to this account : — 

“T have had opportunity of inquiring of two near rela- 
tions of this General Wynyard, upon what evidence the 
above story rests. They told me they had each heard it 
from his own mouth. More recently, a gentleman whose 
accuracy of recollection exceeds that of most people has 
told me that he has heard the late Sir John Sherbrooke, 
the other party in the ghost-story, tell it much in the 
same way at a dinner-table.” 

De. M. does, however, by no means admit, in 
this or other similar cases, that any objective reality 
is to be attributed to the apparition. Laying a 
number of circumstances together, Dr. M. thus 
expresses his final inferences : — 

*T shall assume it‘to be proved . os that 
the mind, or soul, of one human being, c can be brought, in 


the natural course of things, and under physical laws, 
hereafter to be determined, into immediate relation with 


the mind of another living person.” —P. 71., 3rd edit. 
1851. 
*. . Suppose our new principle brought 


into play; the soul of the dying person is to be supposed | 
to have come into direct communication with the mind of | 


his friend, with the effect of suggesting his present con- 
dition,” —Jb, 


To believe that the figure seen is the spirit, the 











true man himself, freed from the flesh, is to incur | 


the charge of “vulgar superstition;” yet such a be- 
lief is in harmony with the appearances presented, 
which are those of life and action. On the other 
hand, Dr, M.’s theory seems to require us to be- 
lieve that a person who, as to the flesh, is prostrate 
and dying, does, nevertheless, under physical laws, 


create impressions the very opposite to those of 


prostration and dying, A. R. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Index Motto (2" 8. iii. 100. 159.) — The follow- 
ing appears very appropriate, and may be worth 
adding to your list; — 

“ Absente auxilio perquirimus undique frustra ; 
Sed nobis ingens Indicis auxilium est.’ 
Query, Quo auctore ? INDAGATOR. 


Strype’s Diary and Correspondence (2™ S. vi. 
268.) — Strype’s papers still, I believe, remain in 
Knight’s house at Milton, which is now in the 
occupation of Mr. Baumgartner. 

J. E. 


B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Salutation and Cat (2™ 8. vi. 238. 278.)— 
Albert Durer has introduced the figure of a cat 
into a picture of the Salutation now in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge. Taomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Bissextile (2™ 8. vi. 263.) — There is a mistake 
in the Prayer-Book of 1559, in stating that the 
25th February “is counted for two dayes,” it 
should be the 24th; for by the Digest (iv. tit. iii. 
3.) in legal reckoning as to the birth of a child, 
the 24th and following day in the bissextile year 
were considered in the Roman law as one day. 
The 24th February by our reckoning was the 
Roman “sexto Calendas Martii,” i.e. the sixth 
day before the Calends, or first of March. When 
the intercalary day was inserted, it was also called 
“ sexto Calendas Martii;” and as the name was 
thus repeated, this day was called the Dissertus 
dies, or the sixth day twice over, for they did not 
add another day at the end of the month of Fe- 
bruary, as we now do; although by 21 Henry III. 
the Roman practice was then ordered, “ Compu- 
tetur dies ille (that is, the second 24th) et dies 
proxime precedens (the first 24th) pro uno die.” 
(Blackstone, ii. 9.; Penny Cyc., art. Bissext1ie.) 
Wheatly is also in error (v. 28. § 5.) in saying 
that the 23rd February is the sixth of the Calends 
of March. T. J. Buckrton. 

Lichfield. 


Two Brothers of the same Christian Name (2 
S. v. 307. &c.) — The following instance may be 
added to those already noted. John is again the 
Christian name doubled ; and the recipients ap- 
pear to have been twins. Throsby, in his Lei- 


-cestershire Excursions, under Brrsy, gives the 


following extracts from the register of that 

parish : — 

“1559. Item, 29 day of August was John and John 
Picke, the children of Christopher and Anne, 
baptized. 

Item, the 31 day of August the same John and 
John were buried.” 
T. Norra. 
Leicester. 


The Indian Princess Pocahontas (2™ §. vi. 267.) 
Granger, in vol. i. 327., edit. 1824, states “ Ma- 
toaks or Matoaka, who, in Capt. Smith’s curious 
History of Virginia, is called Pocahontas, &e. ..'The 
next year (1617), upon her return home, she died 
on shipboard at Gravesend,” &c, No doubt Mrs. 
Rogers would find something in the records at 
Gravesend concerning her burial. 

Bavater-ApiMe. 
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Cold Harbour (2™ S. vi. 143.)—I am glad to 
see the commencement of a catalogue of the places 
where this name is found. They are much more 
abundant than Mr. Hype Ci.arke seems to sup- 

se. ‘Take for instance my own county. The 
following additions are entered on the map at- 
tached to my essay entitled Ancient Cambridge- 
shire, lately published for the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society by Bell and Daldy : — 

“Between Wisbech and Guyhirne. 

Between Littleport and Southrey. 

Near Eynesbury, but in Cambridgeshire. 

Near Ramsey, just in Hunts,” 


Of these the second and third are on Roman | 


roads ; the fourth is near to a supposed Roman 
station; and the first not many miles from the 
Roman sea-wall near Wisbech. 

What is meant by Arbury in Cambridgeshire ? 
There is a camp so-named, but no Cold Harbour 
that I know of near to it. C, C, Basrinaton. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


nes Desideratum (2™ §. yi. 204.) — 

. will be pleased to hear a topographical diction- 

ary of the rivers, lakes, &c. of Great Britain and 

Ireland is in progress. C. J, D, Inatepew. 
Northallerton. 


Schools with Chapels attached (2™ §S. vi. 246.) — 
In the list of fen possessing chapels I see Mer- 
chant ‘Taylors’ mentioned, though with a Query 
attached to it. 

There is an apartment on the school premises 
which is called “ the chapel,” and which occupies 
the place of the original chapel belonging to the 
mansion of the Duke of Buckingham. On the 
buildings coming into the hands of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company the chapel, which was much 
too small for the scholars to assemble in, was ap- 
propriated to the ceremonies of examination and 
elections. It continued to be thus used until its 
destruction at the Fire of London, and the apart- 
ment which now stands in the same situation is so 
employed to this hour. About five-and-twenty 
years ago it was fitted up as a library, and the 
books belonging to the foundation were removed 
to it. 

I have said that the present apartment occupies 
the situation of the original duca! chapel ; perhaps 
it would have been more correct to say of * mr 
of the ducal chapel,” for the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company did not purchase the whole of it. I will 
add that the chapel does not stand on the ground, 
but on the first floor, and that the apartment be- 
low it does not belong to the company. J. A. H. 


Persecution of Polish Nuns (2" §. vi. 187. 259.) 
A. D. wishes to know whether the story of the 
nuns of Minsk and of their persecutions under 
the late Emperor of Russia is supported by any 
but Roman Catholic authorities. 





A. D. began by observing that it has lately been 
reproduced in the Recollections of the Four Last 
Popes, and in The Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti. 

A. D. hopes this question, thanks to the wide 
circulation of “ N. & Q.,” may meet the eye of 
some one competent as well as willing to answer 
it. 

Newbury. 

James N. Barker (2™ S. ii. 480.)—This gentle- 
man, who was considered an author of some note 
about forty years ago, died recently in Washing- 
ton City at an advanced age. He had for many 
years filled an important post in the Treasury 
| Department, to which he was appointed, I think, 

by President Jackson. He had previously been 
| mayor of Philadelphia and collector of the customs 
for the port of Philadelphia. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 





Surnames (2™ §. vi. 202.) —The detail given 
by Mr. Lower, of his proposed work on this sub- 
ject, will doubtless draw forth much information 
from the contributors to “N. & Q.” Permit me 
| to furnish a mite thereto by the remark (in case 
such has not already been suggested), that curious 
information and anecdotes of the kind he seems 
to wish for, are often to be found in the first page 
or pages of Lives, Memoirs, §&c. The following 
quotation from the Life of Mr. John Bowdler 
(1824) will illustrate my meaning : — 

“ The Bowdler family formerly settled in Shropshire, 
where two parishes bear the name, Hope Bowdler and 
Ashford Bowdler. The family mansion stood at the 
former, and the word Hope has been adopted as its motto, 
being originally, no doubt, applied to describe its situa- 
tion, a dingle or small valley. The meaning of the name 
Bowdler cannot be ascertained, and is found in old signa- 
tures uged indiscriminately with the French /e and de 


prefixed.” 
S. M.S. 


Fish mentioned in “ Havelok the Dane” (2™ §. 
vi. 232.), 1. 751.:— 

“ Mani god fish ther inne he tok, 
Bothe with neth, and with hok, 
He took the sturgiun and the qual, 
And the turbut, and lax withal, 
He took the sele, and the Awe; 
He spedde ofte swithe wel: 
Keling he tok, and tumberel, 
Hering, and the makerel, 
The butte, the schulle, the thornebake, 
God paniers dede he make.” 





BetaTer-ApDIME, 


Glossary to 


Query “ the qual?” 


[ Qual, Sax. hwal, the whale or grampus. 
the Roxburgh edition. ] 


Flowers noticed by our Early Poets (2°* §, vi. 
206.) — Eden Warwick's Poet's Pleasaunce (8vo, 
| London, 1847, Longman & Co.), contains extracts 
| from English Poets, both before and after the time 
| of Shakspeare, referring to various sorts of flowers. 


R. 8. Q. 
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Walk- Money and Watk- Mills (2™ S. vi. 285.)=— 
This is a subject worth ventilating, and I trust 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” will assist Mr. Jonnson | 
in his endeavours to illustrate it. We have Walk- 
Mills at Chester, or rather we had a century or 
two ago, but a long-disused paper-mill now occu- 
— their site. Their identity is proved by the 
ollowing quotation from an old MS. in the Dean 

and Chapter Library at Chester : — 


“On the right hand, after passing over Dee Bridge, you 
go down to the old ferry; and on the left, by a lane, to 
the Fulling or Walk-Mills, now the Paper-Mills. These 
Walk-Mills, with their important neighbours the Dee 
Corn-Mills, were in existence at least as early as 1414, at 
which date also a court held jurisdiction within their 
precincts, called ‘ The Court of the Mills of the Dee.” To 
this court, in the year just mentioned, John de Whitmore, 
mayor, in obedience to the king’s writ, summoned ‘24 
good and lawful men, as well of the citizens of his bai- 
liffwick as of the millers and servants in the aforesaid 
mills, to be there ready to do suit and appearance as the 
writ required.’ One of the causes there tried was an 
affray between two fullers or walkers, which will be best 
described in the jury’s own language : — 

“* Millers of the Dee, —The jurors say upon their oath 
that John Silcock, of Chester, walker of the county of 
Chester, on Sunday next after the Feast of St. Andrew 
the Apostle, in the 2°¢ year of the reign of King Henry 
the 5* after the conquest, at Chester, in the mills afore- 
said, there made an assault upon Roger Holland, walker 
of the aforesaid city of the county aforesaid, with a cer- 
tain small knife, and struck him, so that blood flowed, 
with force and arms, and against the peace of the Lord 
the King; and that the said Roger, on and at the afore- 
said day, place, and year, made an assault upon the afore- | 
said John, &c. &c.’ ” 

I am aware of no such custom or charity at 
Chester as the “ walk-money ” referred to by Mr. | 
Gopparp Jounson; but this may possibly be | 
owing to the circumstance that the itinerant beg- | 
gars and minstrels of Chester were protected by 
special charters and privileges unshared by their 
brethren in any other part of the country, and 
were therefore a peg or two above being the re- 
cipients of such a charity as the one under notice. 
I should imagine the mendicant bearers of the 
dish and clapper mentioned by Mr. Jonunson 
must have been the wretched inmates of some 
leper-house in the neighbourhood, — 

“Who dish and clapper bare 
As they poor mezzles were.” 


T. Hucues. 

Chester. 

“ Dans votre lit” (2° S. vi. 111.) —In the “Old 
English Fleet” there is a song with this refrain. 
My copy of this opera being mislaid, I cannot 
verify the quotation of W. R., nor supply the re- 
maining verses. “ All's Well,” from this opera, is 
still popular. Munden’s song, “I've lived a Life 
of some few Years,” and another in the same 
opera, “ When Vulcan forg’d the Bolts of Jove,” 
are good enough to bear repetition. 


Lichfield. 


Bondage (2™ 8. vi. 286.) —I do not know that 
this word was ever used in Lincolnshire to express 
a system of rural servile labour, which the pea- 
sants were obliged to furnish, either in person or 
by substitute; but the cotarius and coterellus 
p Bron of labourers in Lincolnshire, both of whom 
were similar in some degree to the bondagers now 
existing, according to your correspondent Meny- 
antTHes, in Northumberland, &c., were to be 
found in many parts of England at the date of 
the Domesday Register. These two classes, ac- 
cording to Cowell, varied materially in their ser- 
vile condition. The colarii had a free soccage 
tenure, and paid a certain rent in provisions or 
money, with some occasional customary service ; 
but the coterelli were held in absolute villenage, 
and had their persons, issue, and goods at the 
disposition of their lords, according to their plea- 
sure. Thus the bondagers existed under another 
name very generally in the kingdom at the time 
of the Conquest. Both cotarii (then cottagers) 
who held a house, but no land, and coteredli (held 
as bondmen), are enumerated in the parish of 
Freiston, near Boston, in 1343 and 1363. 

The term “ bondage” was used im Lincolnshire 
in 1613 to express copyhold tenure, and in the 
Hundred Roll for that year a considerable quan- 
tity of land is stated to be then “ held in bondage 
of Copuldyke’s heirs.” Copybold land was said to 
be “held in bondage” in various other parishes near 
Boston about the same date. Pisney Tuompson. 





Miscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, BTC. 


At length English literature bids fair to be enriched 
with what has been so long and ardently desired, a com- 
panion to old- Antony Wood’s invaluable work. For 
the first volume of an Athena Cantabrigienses we are in- 
debted to the able and indefatigable Town Clerk of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Charles Henry Cooper, F.S.A., the author of 
The Annals of Cambridge, and his son Mr. Thompson 
Cooper. They have most diligently availed themselves 
of the labours of their predecessors, Sampson, Baker, 
Drake Morris, Kichardson, Cole, &c.; and by their own 
indefatigable researches, and at what must have been a 
vast amount of labour, have commenced a work which 
is far more comprehensive than that of Antony Wood, 
because they propose that the Athena Cantabrigienses 
should include notices of: — 1. Authors. 2. Cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, abbats, heads of religious houses, 
and other church dignitaries. 3. Statesmen, diplomatists, 
military and naval commanders, 4. Judges and eminent 
practitioners of the law. 45. Sufferers for religious or 
political opinions. 6. Persons distinguished for success 
in tuition, 7. Eminent physicians and medical practi- 
tioners. 8. Artists, musicians, and heralds, 9%. Heads of 
colleges, professors and principal officers of the Univer- 
sity; and lastly, 10. Benefactors te the University and 
Colleges, or to the public at large. They commence from 
the year 1500, and, after considering the various modes 
of arrangement, have determined, wisely as we think, to 
adopt the chronological. ‘This has one so obvious an ad 


T. J. Bucns *?¢ vantage, namely, that if the progress of the work should 
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be suspended, the portion actually executed will possess | yond all comparison that which renders this work so 


a certain completeness, that we should have greatly re- 
gretted had Messrs. Cooper taken any other view. The re- 
sult is, that we have already an octavo volume containing 
some 600 pages, in which we find biographical skeiches 
of the Cambridge worthies, belonging to the several 


classes just enumerated, who flourished between the years | 


1500 and 1585; and with what care and labour these 
sketches have been compiled a glance at the authorities 
for each biography will readily show. While to ensure 
the book being as useful as it is interesting, we have at the 
end, not only lists of the Members of the different Houses, 
but an alphabetical Index. Messrs. Cooper deserve the 
thanks of the University, and the patronage of every 
lover of literary history. 

Mr. Bohn has issued the third part of his “revised, 
corrected, and enlarged” edition of Lowndes’ Bibliogra- 
pher’s Manual. Mr. Bohn states that “the labour be- 
stowed upon the present part has been excessive, and yet 
might advantageously have been more.” We believe 
that most of those who take the trouble to examine the 
book, especially those articles to which Mr. Bohn parti- 
cularly refers, will admit that considerable pains have 
been taken with it, and that the present edition is “ re- 
vised, corrected, and enlarged.” At the same time they 
will find “that the pains taken might advantageously 
have been more.” Let those who discover inaccuracies 
and omissions “ make a note of them,” and send them 
to “N. & Q.,” if they think proper. By that means 
Mr. Bohn will be enabled to make his Lowndes vet more 
valuable by the publication of a supplemental volume. 

We learn from the British Quarterly Review for October, 
that “at last the Vatican Greek Testament, which has for 
the last twenty years sorely tried the patience of the Bib- 
lical scholagg of Europe and America, has made its ap- 
pearance. A. Vatican Codex — the queen of MSS. — to 
inspect which Bentley, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and many 
others have made journeys to Rome—is no longer a 
sealed book, an unknown volume. Here are its whole 
contents, given to the world, and available to all who can 
afford to pay the goodly price at which the work is pub- 
lished. As the title-page announces, the MS. is edited 
by Cardinal Mai, to whose laborious industry we are in- 
debted for many other valuable works. Although but 
recently published, it has been long known that this edi- 
tion of the Greek Scriptures has been printed some years 
The Cardinal showed Tischendorf the whole five volumes 


ready for publication in 1843, and from the work itself 


we learn that it was printed so far back as the year 1838. 
Various reasons have been suggested to explain this un- 
accountable delay. Dr. Tregelles says that when Rome 
was in the hands of the Republican Government, and the 
authority of the Pope could no longer hinder the appear- 
ance of useful works, Cardinal Mai offered the impression 
for sale to Mr. Asher, the publisher at Berlin, but the 
terms named by the Cardinal were deemed too high, and 
thus the negotiation came to nothing. The French occu- 
pation of Rome and the restoration of the Papal Govern- 
ment soon prevented Cardinal Mai from publishing his 
edition, and thus Biblical scholars have been doomed to 
wait another ten years for this precious boon. Now that 
it is in our hands it is melancholy to reflect that the 
learned editor did not live to see the consummation of his 
labours, and that the work was finally sent forth to the 
world under the superintendence of another. The work 
is well and handsomely got up. ‘The type is very good, 
and the paper very stout and capable of being written on 
The text of the MS. is comprised in five stout quarto 
volumes, of which four contain the Old Testament, the 
fifth the New. The Old Testament —the Septuagint 
translation is, of course, valuable, having never before 
been correctly published; but the New Testament is be 


especially important. On this account it is much to be 
regretted that the one cannot be separated from the 
other. The Old and New Testaments must be bought 
together. As the cost of the work is rather considerable— 
91. — this is a serious matter to scholars, a race not usually 
burdened with wealth. It is true an edition of the New 
Testament alone, in smaller size, is announced as to fol- 
low hereafter; but the editor adds, some considerable 
time will, probably, first elapse. The Vatican Codex thus 
at length given to the world, we need scarcely say, is 
generally regarded as the most ancient copy of the Greek 
Scriptures in existence.” 

Our attention has just been called to a small volume con- 
sisting entirely of Sonnets, republished from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and from other sources, written by the late 
Rev. John Eagles, A.M., author of the Sketcher, $c. §e. 
The poetical talents and other attainments of this gen- 
tleman’s versatile genius, were only duly appreciated in 
his life-time by his relations and friends; his retiring 
habits preventing him from obtruding his name before 
the public. We are glad, however, now to add one com- 
mendation to them. We know of no volume,which pos- 
sesses so many sonnets perfect in that singular and 
distinctive construction which belongs to this species of 
poetical composition. These specimens, “cabinet pic- 
tures,” as Mr. Eagles calls them, are remarkable for their 


justness of comparative delineation, and their uncommon 


beauty and felicity of language. Every line is pregnant 
with a thought, all resulting in the same point; the 
lights and shades are skilfully mingled; and the moral 
so pure that we might perpetually recur to them as 
transcripts of human life and passion, which never cease 
to instruct and please the mind, never fail to soothe and 
satisfy the heart. They possess that indescribable sweet- 
ness (a quality totally distinct from softness), which re- 


| minds us more of the Elizabethan poetry than of most 


modern writers, whose attempts at tenderness result com- 
monly in effeminacy. In this respect they resemble the 
best among old Daniel’s sonnets, but Shakspeare’s yet 
more, from their union of pathos with imaginative sub- 
tlety. Like Shakspeare’s, too, they are at once steeped in 
personal interests, and free from all offensive egotism. 

Respecting some curious Irish Historical Works, the 
following “cutting” from the Waterford Mail of Oct. 7, 
1858, is worth preserving : — 

“The late Doctor Cane, of Kilkenny, has been well 
known in literary circles as a collector of books and pam- 
philets, written on subjects of Irish history. His work on 
the Williamite and Jacobite wars, on which he was en- 
gaged previous to his untimely removal, would have been 
a rich addition to the library of the Irish historian. It is, 
however, unfinished; and beside the five or six numbers 
which have gone through the press, not even a page 
in manuscript is to be obtained, as he had not am- 
plified his copious notes, His library was disposed of last 
week, and attracted a good many buyers from Dublin, 
Cork, Waterford, and Clonmel. 

* The entire number of books offered for sale was about 
850 lots, and about a thousand works. About four hun- 
dred were works of general literature—the remainder 
consisted of Irish history, and publications respecting 
Irish antiquities. 

“The chief attraction of the sale was disposed of on 
Friday at two o’clock, and was thus described in the 
catalogue published by Mr. Douglas : — 

“* An unique volume of the utmost interest, consisting 
of the most complete collection in existence of the original 
black-letter broadside Proclamations of the lrish Govern- 
ment, commencing with the year 1673, and extending 
through the reigns of Charles I1., James IL, William aad 
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Mary, Queen Anne, and George I, 
These, in themselves, form a noble ‘folio voltime of 737 


sages, worthy of the chief place in some Public Library. | 
But what adds to the great value of the collection is, that | 


the Magistrate by whom they were collected, Josiah 
Haydock, Esq., Alderman of the city of Kilkenny, has, 
in his own hand, not only indexed them, but also, on the 
backs and at foot of the broadsides, written out, from 
day to day, a detailed chronicle of the events of the stir- 
ring times comprised within the dates May 13th, 1679, 
and July Ist, 1690.’ 

“ After some spirited bidding, it was knocked down to 
the Rev. James Graves, who purchased it for the Mar- 
chioness of Ormonde for seventy-six pounds. 

“A number of books were purchased also for Lord 
James Butler, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and several 
other antiquaries, A very yaluable collection of Irish 
pamphlets, uniformly bound together in forty volumes, 
and embracing great parts of the eighteenth century, 
were pure hased by Mr. G. Smith, of the eminent firm of 
Hodges & Smith. Some purchases were also made for 
some houses in |.ondon.” 

We think it right to give the following letter from the 
Rev. R. A. Wit_mort, explanatory of the modification of 
Archaisms in his edition of Fairfax’s Tasso, to which we 
referred in last Saturday’s “ N. & Q.” 

“ Bear Wood, Oct. 11, 1858. 

Sir, 

“An ambiguous expression in my Preface has, I 
think, led you inte error. I disclaim any design of put- 
ting Fairfax into a modern dress; and the modification of 
* Archaisms’ only embraces the change of ‘ souldier’ into 
* soldier,’ or of * battaile’ into ‘ battle,’ &c. You are 
aware that the spelling of Fairfax is not less capricious 
than his grammar. lam, Sir, 

“ Your faithful servant, 
“R. A. Witimort.” 
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